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EDITORIAL 


SCs and STs Research and Training 
Institute (GCSTRTI), which is the oldest 
Tribal Research Institute of the Country, 
has been uninterruptedly publishing this 
nationally reputed Research Journal 
Adivasi incorporating the original 
writings of reputed anthropologists, 
experts and researchers engaged in the 
field of study of tribal society and culture. 
This is the 2™ issue of its 61" volume. 


This issue contains a total number of 08 
articles. All these articles are based on rich 
experience and sincere efforts of the 
authors. 


The 1” article captioned Reasons of Non- 
Enrolment among the Tribal Girl Children 
in Schools: Opinion of Pupils and their 
Parents contributed by A.B. Ota and R. P. 
Mohanty makes an attempt to focus the 
reasons of non-enrolment of the tribal girl 
children in schools of two tribal districts of 
Odisha. The opinion of 160 non-enrolled 
tribal girl children and their parents have 
been sorted out at the micro level from the 
feeder and adjoining villages of schools 
run by two diffident Government 
departments. Moreover, the micro level 
reasons of non-enrolment among the girl 
children, irrespective of category of 
schools and their communities have also 
been highlighted. 


Economics of Natural Resources 
Management: Evaluation of MGNREGS 
Assets in a Tribal Village of Koraput 
authored by Dushasana Mahanta, 
Prophullo Chandro Mohapatro and Mihir 
Kumar Jena is the 2™ article if this issue. It 


evaluates the Mahatma Gandhi National 


Rural Employment Guarantee Scheme 
(MGNREGS) - the largest public 
investment scheme in India guaranteeing 
rural employment as a social safety net 
laying larger emphasis on restoring 
natural resources and natural resources- 
based livelihoods with a case study of a 
tribal village of Koraput. 


The credit for the 3" article titled Socio- 
Economic Transformation of Kandha 
Community in Peripheral Villages of NALCO, 
Koraput, Odisha goes to Gopinath Pradhan. 
He has discussed about the process of 
socio-economic transformation that the 
Kandhas of Koraput are undergoing at 
present and particularly those living in 
under NALCO periphery areas of Koraput 
district due to culture contact, 
industrialization and modernization. He 
has attempted to identify the 
developmental changes in terms of 
employment patterns, income, health, 
agriculture, safe drinking water and 
sanitation etc. that have taken place among 
the Kandha community inhabiting these 
villages. 


The fourth one prepared by Aditya Bhatta 
and Braja S. Mishra is titled Inherent 
Entrepreneurship of Mishing Women. This 
paper discusses about the women of the 
Mishing community who steer the 
household economy by virtue of their 
entrepreneurial character. In this paper an 
effort has been made to understand the 
factors that contributed to making Mishing 
women micro-entrepreneurs and the 
challenges they face in their journey of 
entrepreneurship. 


The fifth article titled Ethno-Medicine: A 
Study on Traditional Healing Practice of 
Kandhas of Kandhamal District presented 
by Chittaranjan Mishra discusses about 
disease and ethno- medicinal healing 
practice of the Kandha tribe. In his opinion 
this age old traditional knowledge and 
practice should be preserved, developed 
and promoted for the benefit of mankind. 


The sixth one titled Kui Traditional 
Treatment : A Beam to Beacon is 
contributed by Anuja Mohan Pradhan. It 
focuses on the ethno- medicinal 
knowledge and healing practices of the 
Kandhas of Kuidina (Kandhamal). The 
author has observed that the traditional 
treatment processes, use of medicine are 
like fairy tales to many of the present 
generation in Kuidina. Yet, keeping apart 
the scientific evaluation and microscopic 
observations, these methods and faith has 
helped the people of Kuidina to struggle 
and survive in the jungles of the Eastern 
Ghats. 


The next titled The Impact of Social 
Structure on Health Seeking Behaviour: A 
Case Study on Mankirdia tribe of 
Mayurbhanj District of Odisha is 
authored by Khirad Kumar Turk, Alok 
Kumar Patra and Sukruti Sarangi. The 
paper highlights the role of social structure 
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(family, kinship, language, economic 
status, ethnicity and gender) in the health- 
seeking behavior of the Mankirdia tribe. In 
the Mankirdia community, health is not 
understood in isolation or in sectoral 
manner, rather it is understood with 
existing structural patterns of the society. 


The paper presented by Niladri Bihari 
Mishra and titled Old Age Management of 
Juangs is the 8th item of this issue. The 
paper highlights various issues of the old 
and aged Juangs in Keonjhar and has 
attempted to justify and reinforce the 
socio-cultural and political importance of 
Juang old men and women. The paper also 
argues in favour of providing platform and 
facilities for the old Juangs for leading a 
dignified life and finding out alternative 
sources for their care and comfort. 


I express my heart-felt gratitude to all the 
paper contributors for their sincere efforts 
in contributing the articles for this volume 
of Adivasi. My sincere thanks goes to our 
Associate Editor Shri S.C. Mohanty 
Consultant (Research) and our Lead 
Consultant Dr. Mihir Kumar Jena for 
taking all the pains to prepare this volume 
for publication. I invite the research 
scholars to enrich all our future volumes 
with their valuable suggestions and 
contribution of empirical research papers. 


Prof. A. B. Ota 
Editor 
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REASONS OF NON-ENROLMENT AMONG THE TRIBAL 
GIRL CHILDREN IN SCHOOLS: OPINION OF PUPILS AND 
THEIR PARENTS 


A.B. Ota’ and R. P. Mohanty’ 


ABSTRACT 


In the present paper an attempt has been made to focus the reasons of non- 
enrolment of the tribal girl children in schools of two tribal districts of the State 
of Odisha. The opinion of 160 non-enrolled tribal girl children and their parents 
have been sorted out at the micro level from the feeder and adjoining villages of 
schools run by two diffident departments of the Government of Odisha. 
Moreover, the micro level reasons of non-enrolment among the girl children, 
irrespective of category of schools and their communities in India as well as in 
Odisha State have also been highlighted in the introductory section for having a 


macro level picture on the topic concerned. 


Introduction 


Modern school education is widely 
considered as the most important tool for 
socio-economic development. But the 
tribals had no access to it as late as up to 
the twentieth century. It was partly 
because of their ethnocentric attitude 
which is cropped up out of their socio- 
cultural values based on their traditional 
modes of acquiring knowledge for 
survival and partly for the fact that it was 
not possible on the part of contemporary 
Governments to have effective entry into 
their habitats. Tribal ethnocentrism is 
viewed from their own perspective of 
simplicity as they belong to simple 
societies rather than complex ones and 
follow those traits that are relevant and 
essential within the scope of their societal 
needs and demands. As a result, school 


education of complex societies had 
remained as a foreign trait for them, which 
in other sense had no scope for feeding 
them any immediate output that they 
require for their survival. On the contrary 
the effective entry of Government into 
tribal habitats can be viewed from a wide 
range of aspects like, difficulty of 
constructing school building and related 
infrastructure in tribal areas which are 
ordinarily hilly, forest based and malaria 
prone, disinterest of the teachers to serve 
in tribal areas, difficulty in supervision by 
the higher school authorises, lack of funds 
to shorten the distance of school in tribal 
areas. 


Government have established many 
schools in tribal areas. And nowadays, it 
provides a wide range of educational 
facilities to the tribal children. Yet many 
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tribal children have not been enrolled in 
schools and the reasons for this must be 
found out from the ground level so that 
planning can be done in the right direction. 
In the present context, here the opinion of 
the parents and the non-enrolled children 
have been sorted out which will certainly 
help to refine the current plans of action 
and it will also show the direction to the 
planners and the administrators for 
improving the future planning process. 


Materials and Methods 


The present study has made use of both 
the secondary as well as primary data and 
for obtaining the primary information, the 
universe of the study constitutes the 
feeder and the adjoining villages with tribal 
population of 8 schools run by School and 
Mass Education Department of the 
Government of Odisha in two tribal 
districts, namely Mayurbhanj and 
Keonjhar. So far as the sample size is 
concerned, the study includes a total 
number of 160 non- enrolled tribal girl 
children and 160 parents who are 
necessarily the parents or the guardians of 
the concerned children. As mentioned 
above, the samples are drawn from 
different feeder and adjoining villages of 
the concerned schools at the rate of 10 
percent per school. The samples belong to 
tribal communities, namely Bathudi, 
Bhumij, Bhuyan, Kolha, Munda and 
Santal. Two specific schedules; one for the 
non- enrolled tribal girl children and the 
other one for their parents, containing 
both the open and close ended questions 
wete canvassed and the data wete 
processed in computer. 


Discussion 
The Indian Scenario: 


The important reasons of drop out and 
non-enrolment directly or indirectly go at 


par. But when the reasons of drop out are 
highlighted by various authorities at 
different levels, the reasons of non- 
enrolment have remained as an area that is 
highlighted with less intensity and focus. 
However, so far as the reasons of non- 
enrolment of the girl children in general, 
i.e. irrespective of their social categories in 
India are concerned, the NFHS-II (1998- 
99) with as high as 14,052 samples, finds a 
total number of ten specific reasons. In 
order of chronological significance these 
include: high cost of schooling (24. 50 
%), disinterest of the children in school 
education or study (15.8%), requirement 
of girls for attending to the domestic 
chores (14. 9%), education not considered 
as necessaty (13.1 %), long distance of 
school (4.3%), requirement of work in the 
farm activities or family business (3.25%), 
requirement for caring of siblings (2.9 %), 
requirement for outside work for payment 
in cash or kind (2.6 %), lack of proper 
school facility for girls (2.5%), lack of 
transport (0.7%) and other reasons 
account for 13.4 percent together. The rest 
2.2 percent respondents did not answer 
the reasons for their non-enrolment in 
schools (Table-1). 


As we have already mentioned earlier, 
primary and elementary education has 
almost been free for the children. But even 
though the Government has made this 
education almost free, particularly it costs 
to some extent and many parents are not in 
a position to afford it. In this context Tilak, 
however, says that "even though the so- 
called elementary education is not actually 
free, families pay tuition fee, even in 
Government aided schools and various 
other kinds of fees, also incur huge 
expenditure on their necessary items, like 
text books, transport etc. As the 
household costs of schooling are indeed 
high, it is natural for families to feel that 
schooling cost is too much" (2006:38). 


Ota & Mohanty, Reasons of Non-enrolment among the Tribal Girl... 


This is otherwise directly linked with the 
poor economic status of the parents. 
However, disinterest in studies which has 
been pointed out as the second most 
important reason of non-enrolment of 
girls. It is a fact that is related to a number 
of inter-related factors. It could sprout out 
for situations like illiteracy and poor 
economic condition of parents, lack of 
right perception on school or modern 
education, negative attitude of family and 
community members towards education, 
feeling lonely to attend school for lack of 
friends while covering distance to reach 
schooland so on. 


Requirement of the girl children for the 
household works, which has come out to 
the fore as the third important factor for 
their non-enrolment in India, is partly 
because of the traditional practices and 
partly due to the poor economic condition 
of the parents. However, the next or the 
fourth factor of non-enrolment of these 
girls in schools is based on the factor of 
societal and parental belief of 'no 
necessity of education for girls’ and this 
consideration could partly be for the said 
facts but practically the core one is for the 
fact of patrilocal nature of their society in 
which a girl is to leave her parental home 
and reside permanently with her husband 
and affinal kins after her marriage. This 
system of permanent change of home on 
the part of a girl, often develops the notion 
among the parents that spending the hard- 
earned money on the education of a girl 
and non-sparing of her labour for the 
welfare of parental home by the way of 
sending her to school before her marriage 
would be an unwise act of wasting money. 
In this context there are many sayings in 
different cultures and languages. In Odia 
language there are also some sayings, like 
(i) [hio janama para gharaku (it) [hio Janama 
Handi salaku etc. While the first saying 


means that the daughters are born to leave 
their parental home after their marriage, 
the second one specifies confinement of 
duties of girls only to the kitchen to cook 
food for the family members. This 
otherwise throws the message that 
studying and earning for family is the duty 
of the sons but certainly not of the 
daughters. This fact is also true for all the 
patriarchal tribal communities of Odisha 
as well as other States of the country 


The Odishan Situation 


So far as the reasons of non-enrolment of 
girls in Odisha is concerned, 10 reasons 
have been attributed but with little 
variations. In order of relative statistical 
importance, these as pointed out in the 
Human Development Report (2004) 
include: necessity of working as earning 
members for family (26. 8 %), engagement 
in household works (15.8%), financially 
weak condition of parents (13. 2 %), 
problems with teachers (8. 5 %), 
difficulties in reaching school (8.1%), 
disinterest of parents in studies (4. 9 %), 
disinterest of the child in study (3.6 %), 
community /social taboo (2.4%), waiting 
for admission (1.2 %), and care of siblings 
(0. 5%). The other reasons together 
account for 15 per cent (Table-2). 


However, we have discussed the reasons 
of non-enrolment of girls in India and 
Odisha ina nutshell irrespective of their 
social categories but we have three broad 
social categories of human populations 
in India as well as in Odisha and the 
education of girl children of these three 
social categories are highly influenced by 
their socio-economic and cultural 
backgrounds. The three social categories 
however, ate (i) Scheduled Tribes (ii) 
Scheduled Castes and (iii) General Castes 
ot others. Of these the Scheduled Tribes 
ate considered as the most backward 
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section. These people reside in hilly and 
forest dominated areas and primarily 
depend on forest and _ the local 
indigenous economics and their life style 
revolves round their forests , hills, 
villages ,local markets and above all their 
social values and cultural moorings are 
intrinsically linked to all these. Their 
wotld view is limited, which is confined 
mainly to their own locality and many of 
them do not like to explore foreign 
avenues that do not provide any 
immediate out come for their survival. In 
this context, the reasons of non- 
enrolment of tribal girl children in modern 
schools is very essential to be found out 
with a view to bring them into the 
mainstream. 


For knowing the micro level facts, as 
pointed out earlier here the opinion of two 
different categories of informants such 
as (i) parents of non-enrolled tribal girl 
children, and (ii) non- enrolled tribal girl 
children have been sorted out. These ate 
mentioned below. 


(I) Opinion of Parents on Non- 
enrolment of their Daughters: 


The opinions of parents on non- 
enrolment of their daughters in schools 
are presented in Table-3 and it is found 
that the concerned parents have stated a 
total number of nine reasons for this. In 
chronological order of their relative 
importance these include : helping 
mothers in domestic chores( 59. 38 %), 
engagement in looking after younger 
siblings as baby sitters (41.8%), watching 
home during peak agricultural seasons (24. 
38 %), not admitted to any school since 
some of their children are admitted to it 
(18. 13%), location of school at distant 
place (15 .00 %), schooling is not necessary 
for girl children (11.88%), child not 
interested in schooling (7.5%), non- 


availability of seats in boarding schools 
(4.38%), too young to attend to school 
(1.25 %) etc. The parents who have 
pointed out that their daughters are too 
young to attend to school, have, however, 
particularly crossed the minimum school 
going age. The other reasons account for 
11.88 per cent. 


The tribal women are to attend to a wide 
range of daily chores. The important ones 
include: cleaning of home and home 
sites, cleaning of cowsheds, fetching of 
cooking and drinking water from the local 
springs and other water bodies, cooking 
of daily food, collection of fuel wood 
from the local forests, attending to 
agricultural pursuits, attending to the 
duty of labour exchange etc and for all 
these reasons highest per cent of parents ( 
59.38%) have opined that the girl children 
are required to help their mothers in all 
these activities. More over the tribal people 
ordinarily consider that the children are 
the gift of the God. So one must not 
restrict its family size by artificial methods 
as it would go against the will of the 
almighty. As a result the tribal people 
ordinarily go on reproducing children 
without restricting their family size as 
children are considered as economic assets 
for their families. But when a young 
mother produces a number of children 
she finds herself in adifficult situation to 
undertake all her household chores and 
look after the young children at the same 
time. Therefore the mother engages older 
girls to look after the younger ones as baby 
sitters when she is engaged otherwise. This 
is of course a very demanding task for 
them and even though this activity is 
related to helping mothers; it is separately 
highlighted by 41. 88 per cent of parents 
as the second most important reason for 
the non-enrolment of the girl children. 


Ota & Mohanty, Reasons of Non-enrolment among the Tribal Girl... 


Watching home by young girls during the 
peak agricultural seasons and harvesting 
time is another very vital aspect of tribal 
economy as the tribal couples remain very 
tight in their agricultural fields for various 
purposes during this period , like 
watching the ripen crops , daily collection 
of ripen crops for daily consumption 
before the main harvesting, cooking at the 
field site for not misusing time by the way 
of coming to home to have food during 
lunch hour and again going back to the 
field etc .Therefore watching home 
during the peak agricultural and 
harvesting time by the girl children has 
been very essential for them and 
therefore it has been focussed as the third 
important reason of their non-enrolment 
in schools . The next important reason 
which has come to the fore as the fourth 
reason is that the tribal parents cannot 
spare all their children for one purpose, 
that is sending them to school since the 
girl children are required to attend to 
other daily duties. However, as pointed 
out above, about 12 percent of parents 
opine that schooling for the girl children 
is not necessary since they are to leave 
their parental home after their marriage 
and are to manage their own houses. 
Therefore they must learn all the required 
skills from their mothers before their 
marriage, which school education cannot 
provide. However, 15 percent of parents 
opine that they have not admitted their 
girl children in any school since the 
schools are located at faraway places from 
their villages. There are 7.5 per cent of 
parents who say that they have not 
enrolled their girl children in schools 
since these children are not interested in 
study or school education . Interestingly, 
4.38 per cent of parents have not 
admitted their girl children to any school 
since they have failed toadmit them in 
boarding schools. This, otherwise 


indicates that where boarding school is not 
available the tribal parents are not 
interested to send their girl children to 
non-boarding schools (Table-3). 


(ii) Opinion of the Non-enrolled 
Tribal Girl Children on their Non- 
Enrolment in Schools 


The non-enrolled girl children have stated 
a total number of 10 reasons against their 
non-enrolment in any school and all these 
are interrelated. Most of them (67.50%) 
opine that they are not enrolled in any 
school since they ate attending to some 
minor domestic chores as per their daily 
routine. They are followed by 36. 88 per 
cent of those who claim that their 
enrolment has not been possible for the 
fact that there is nobody else except 
themselves at home for watching home 
during the absence of their parents. On 
the contrary, there are 35. 00 percent of 
non-enrolled girls who are working as 
baby sitters and for this, they have not 
gone to any school. Those who are not 
admitted in any school but attending to the 
domestic farm activities account for 30.00 
per cent of the total respondents. Quite a 
good percentage of them (20.00), 
however, reply that their parents have not 
got them admitted in any school since 
they are not interested in studies. The 
next reason is concerned with the 
collection of forest produces and it is 
highlighted by 13.75 per cent of them. 
Little more than 11 per cent of such 
children point out a very significant fact, 
that their parents are not sending them to 
any school. This statement otherwise 
indicates the fact that they are of course 
interested for study but it has not been 
possible only for their parents. These 
children are followed by 8.75 percent of 
their contemporaries who point out that 
they are not admitted to any school since 
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there is no school nearby their villages 
and this ,in other words, reveals the fact 
that had there been any school close to 
their villages they would have got 
themselves admitted into it. Surprisingly, 
6.88 percent of children have made a 
very typical statement, that is they are not 
admitted in any school since some other 
members, especially their brothers or 
sisters are admitted to some schools and 
therefore they are to attend to the 
domestic demands. This is of course is 
very true since the tribal parents do not like 
to spare all the available children for 
schooling for uncertain benefits. There are 
4.38 percent of children who are 
exclusively engaged for herding of 
domestic animals and therefore it has not 
been possible on their part to attend any 
school. Nearly 13.00 percent of children 
have either not answered or they do not 
know the reasons as to why they ate not 
admitted to any school while their 
friends are attending to it (Table -4). 


Table - 1: Main Reasons for Never 
Attending School for the Girl Children 
in India according to National Family 
Health Survey -II, 1998-99 


SIL. R Percent 
easons 
No. age 
1 School too far away 4.30 
2 Transport not available 0.70 
3 Education not considered 13.10 
necessary 
ri Required for household 14.90 
wotks 
5 Required for work on farm / 3.20 
family business 
6 Required for outside work for] 2.60 
payment in cash or kind 
7 Education cost too much 24.50 
No proper school facility 2.50 
9 | Required for care of siblings] 2.90 
10 Not interested in study 15.80 
11 Other reasons 13.40 
12 Do not know 2.20 
Total percentage 100.00 


Source: Women and Men in India, 2000 
Note: Sample drawn irrespective of residence 


Table - 2: Reasons of Non-Enrolment of Girl Children in Schools in Odisha, 


2003-04 

Sl. No. Reasons Percentage 
1 Problem with teacher 8.5 
2 Difficulties in reaching school 8.1 
3 Sibling care 0.5 
4 Household work 15.8 
5 Being earning members of families 26.8 
6 Financially weak parents 13.2 
7 Community / School taboo 2.4 
8 Child not interested in study 3.6 
9 Parents not interested in study 4.9 
10 Waiting for admission 12 
11 Other reasons 15.0 

Total percentage 100.00 


Source: Human Development Report- Odisha, 2004, DISE and OPEPA, Bhubaneswar 


Ota & Mohanty, Reasons of Non-enrolment among the Tribal Girl... 
Table -3: Causes of Non-enrolment among Tribal Girl Children: Opinion of the Parents 
Parents from Parents from 
Gxaace feeder villages of|feeder villages of} Total 
SSD Dept. SME Dept. (N= 160) 
Schools (N=80) | Schools (N=80) 
Helping mothers in domestic chores 50 (62.5) 45 (56 .25) 95 (59.38 ) 
Care of younger siblings 30 (37 .50) 37 (46.25) 67 (41.88) 
Wattcaine home cubng the peat 18 (22.5) 21 (26.25) | 39 (24.38) 
agricultural and harvesting seasons 
School is far away 12 (15.00) 12 (15 .00 ) 24 (15.00) 
Tried but failed to get them admitted in 
beading schools 4 (5.00) 3 (3.75 ) 7 (4.38) 
Too young to attend school 2 (2.5) - 2 (1.25) 
Not admitted since other children are 12 (15.00) 17 (21.25) 29 (18.13) 
admitted 
Not interested in study 7 (8.75) 5. (6.25) 12 (7.5) 
Their schooling is not necessar 12 (15.0 7 (8.75 19 (11.88 
Other reasons 6 (97.5) 5 (6.25) 11 (6.88) 
Note; Figures in parentheses represent percentage 


Table -4: Causes of Non-enrolment among Tribal Girl Children: Opinion of the 
Non-enrolled Girl Children 


Girls from feeder iste ates : 
Sl. villages of SSD otal 
No oe iene sehoals || |= 460) 
(N=80) schools 
(N=80) 
1 Attending to minor domestic chores 59 (73.75) 49 (61.25) [108 (67.50) 
2 Attending to babies as baby sitters 23 (28.75) 33 (41.25) 56 (35.00) 
3 Watching home during absence of parents 29 (36.25) 30 (37.5) 59 (36.88) 
4 Attending to farm activities 24 (30.00) 24 (30.00) | 48 (30.00) 
5 Going to collect MEFPs with mother/other 13 (16.28) 9 (11.25) 22 (13.75) 
members 
6 Father not interested 7 (8.75) 11(13.75) 18 (11.25) 
7 School is far away from home 6 (7.5) 8 (10.00) 14 (8.75) 
8 | Not admitted since others are not admitted to it 4 (5.00) 7 (8.75) 119 (74.37) 
9 Not interested for study 17 (21.25) 15 (18.75) 32 (20.00) 
10 Cow/ goat herding 3 (3.75) 4 (5.00) 7 (4.380 
11 Do not know 7 (8.75) 13 (16.25) 20 (12.5) 
Note; Figures in parentheses represent percentage 
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ECONOMICS OF NATURAL RESOURCES MANAGEMENT: 
EVALUATION OF MGNREGS ASSETS IN A TRIBAL 


VILLAGE OF KORAPUT 


ABSTRACT 


Natural resources provide energy and materials to produce goods and services for 
human needs. Apart from aesthetic, recreational and scientific purposes the 
critical need of natural resources for human survival are of utmost importance. 
MGNREGS is the largest public investment scheme in India guaranteeing rural 
employment as a social safety net has been laying larger emphasis on restoring 
natural resources and natural resources-based livelihoods. In the tribal areas of 
Odisha where depletion in natural resources is a phenomenon, interventions under 
MGNREGS in impacting conservation of natural resources and local 
livelihoods bears tantamount relevance and significance. The paper draws insights 
on how job seekers in rural and tribal Odisha can augment, use and manage 
natural resources resourcefully and the positive alteration through different 
Natural Resources Management (NRM) initiatives in recent times through, 
Mahatma Gandhi National Rural Employment Guarantee Scheme 
(MGNREGS).The paper analyses the economics of three assets created by 
MGNREGS - a farm pond, a field channel and a community pond in a tribal 
village Jamukoli under Narayanpatna block of Koraput district in consideration 
to the Net Present Value (NPV) of the assets. The study indicates that it is 
highly beneficial to create water-based asset through MGNREGS as the 
recurring benefits cumulates over years and the beneficiaries graduate from mere 
MGNREGS wage earners to farmers with dignity as they plan, cultivate and 
earn from their own lands. 


Key words: MGNREGS, Natural Resources Management, 
assets, Net Present Value, Common pool resources 


Introduction 


According to Bhattacharya (2001), "the 
environment, in the form of natural 
resources, provides energy and materials 
that are used to produce goods and 
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sutvival needs the natural resources have 
been cared and conserved by people in 
traditional societies. Apart from aesthetic 
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recreational and scientific purposes the 
critical need of natural resources for 
human survival are of utmost importance. 
However, over the years, due to several 
factors especially because of over 
dependence on and over exploitation of 
natural resources the natural resources 
depleted a lot thereby disordering or 
altering the ecological services that it 
provided to sustain primary production 
systems. For this it is desirable to 
appreciate the category of natural 
resources; exhaustible and renewable. The 
renewable natural resources bear the 
relevance for day-to-day survival and 
prosperity of millions of people who 
directly and indirectly depend on natural 
resources to sustain their livelihoods. To 
be more specific in the context of the 
paper, the worth of managing and 
conserving natural resources like water 
and land is well interpreted in the 
objectives of Mahatma Gandhi National 
Rural Employment Guarantee Scheme 
(MGNREGS) which is accredited as the 
largest public investment in independent 
India towards restoring natural resources 
and their ecological and material benefits. 
The MGNREGS is the largest 
employment generation program 
guaranteeing minimum 100 days of wage 
employment for the job seekers in rural 
areas and thus is seen as a social safety net 
program. 


Managing the renewable natural 
resources 


Given the utility of natural resources, 
especially land and water, their abundance 
and scarcity determine the need and 
process of managing the resources. When 
these resources have become scarce but 
there is huge and growing demand for 
these, then efficient management 


requirement becomes inevitable to 
prevent further depletion through 
appropriate actions while retaining the 
cutrent status of the tfesources and 
enhancing their qualities for better goods 
and services. Given the nature of 
operation of MGNREGS and the big 
push to public sector investment across 
the rural areas of the whole nation, the 
natural resources management 
initiativespromise multi-dimensional 
impacts especially in saving and 
optimizing water use, ensuring equitable 
access to water, promoting resilient 
agriculture and allied productions and 
productivity, and facilitating better 
community management of these 
resources. The equitable access to land and 
water does not limit to the dependent 
human societies but also applies to the 
numerous species of animals and plants or 
simply the biodiversity. In this context 
MGNREGS provides a solid 
foundationfor restoring and re-vitalizing 
the natural resources and more 
importantly the perspective and realized 
impacts at different scales. 


MGNREGS and the Natural 
Resources Management (NRM) 
initiatives 

The ecosystems’ carrying capacity for 
human societies is influenced by how the 
human societies use and behave with the 
ecosystems and their components. 
Knowingly or unknowingly,human 
societies manage and mismanage the 
ecosystem every now and then.Often, 
while trying to consciously manage the 
resourcesthey hold back themselves with 
inefficiencies of resource use and skills 
which necessitates public policy and 
enabling environment. According to 
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Lampert (2019),"a major challenge in 
environmental policymaking is 
determining whether and how fast our 
society should adopt sustainable 
management methods".The challenges 
and approaches to meet the challenges can 
be many in managing the natural resources 
sustainably and requires a great deal of 
public sector interest and initiatives. One 
such initiative in India is MGNREGS 
which came in force in 2006 through the 
Mahatma Gandhi NationalRural 
Employment Guarantee Act, 2005 with 
the commendable objectives of work 
guarantee of rural households, creation of 
livelihood generating assets, strengthening 
of rural resource base in general and 
natural resource base in particular, social 
inclusion and strengthening of Panchayati 
Raj Institutions. According to Ministry of 
Rural Development, there are 260 types of 
permissible works under MGNREGS 
which includes both NRM and Non-NRM 
works. The major types of NRM works are 
related to water; the Ground Water 
Recharge (GWR) related works and the 
Soil and Water Conservation Works 
(SWR). Part of the assets created through 


these initiatives are having direct 
livelihood generating impacts and some 
are beneficial for livelihood generation in 
the long run through soil and water 
conservation. Some of the most popular 
assets created through these initiatives in 
the Odisha context are, ponds, water 
channels for irrigation, different types of 
dams for irrigation and Soil Moisture 
Conservation (SMC) structures. 


The big push and potential livelihood 
impact through asset creation 


The massive investment of MGNREGS 
and investment in a healthy set of activities 
overt a period of time through a demand 
driven base with planned wage and 
livelihood benefit makes it a big push 
programme. Every set of investment 
channelise some wage income 
immediately and create some assets during 
the process. 


From the figure-1 it is clear that the 
expenditure on NRM related works has 
been within the range of 37.21% to 
61.04% since 2013-14 with an average of 
45%. There was a spike of about 24% in 
expenditure of NRM works in 2020-21. 


Figure 1: Percentage of Expenditure on NRM works against total expenditure 
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The total percentage of NRM expenditure 
to total expenditure is the sum of percent 
expenditure of public NRM works and 
percent expenditure of private NRM 
works. NRM works in natural resources; 
the common pool resources (CPR) are 
considered as public NRM works and on 
the contrary NRM works for individual 


beneficiaries ate considered as private 
NRM works. Out of average 60% 
expenditure on NRM work, 50% is of 
public NRM works and 10% is of private 
NRM works on an average. However, the 
overall trend has been changing from year 
to year showing a standard increase year 
after year. 


Table : Soil and Water Conservation Related Works (Including Non-Water 


Related Works) 
Year SWC GWR _|Irrigation|Drainage| Plantation rane oe Total 
Livelihood 

2013-14 | 4373 761 19995 185 5284 7322 37920 
2014-15 | 4186 440 10383 43 5687 4406 25145 
2015-16 | 8359 624 15057 190 9405 4201 37836 
2016-17 | 16477 1389 23532 336 20628 8237 70399 
2017-18 | 10715 918 15383 429 14385 4483 46313 
2018-19 | 4318 568 8128 222 13996 2263 29495 
2019-20 | 11053 2261 16563 458 30088 4968 65391 
2020-21 | 10320 4083 10287 136 10248 1133 36207 
Total 69801 11044 119128 1999 109721 37013 |348706 
% 20.0 SZ. 34.2 0.6 S15 10.6 100.0 


As shown in Table-1, since 2013-14, in 
Odisha 348706 Soil and Water 
Conservation Related Works have been 
completed till march 2020-21. About 
34.2% of the total works are related to 
irrigation benefitting the farmers directly, 
about 31.5% are plantation and related 
works directly contributing to the 
regeneration process, about 20% Soil and 
Water Conservation (SWC) works, about 
10.6% land and livelihood related works 
followed by 0.6% drainage works 
benefiting the rural communities in 
multiple ways. For 53845 villages in 
Odisha,the average Soil and Water 
Conservation (SWC) Related Works is 
about 6.5.This means on an average in 
every village of Odisha, more than six 
SWC works have been completed out of 


which2 are irrigation related works, 2 are 
plantation related works. The numbers 
will be notably higher if the works are 
counted since the inception of 
MGNREGS. Farm ponds counts 49556 
from among 119128 irrigations completed 
works since 2013-14; indicating that at 
least one farm pond constructed in every 
village under MGNREGS. 


The Value approach to see assets being 
created 


Though the most lauded objective of 
MGNREGS has been to create 
employment for rural job seekers, the 
outcome of the employment generation 
process is much more important in the 
long run. Even if there is no visible 
outcome estimated in terms of assets or 
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so, there would not be any difference in the 
employment generation process. 
According to economists Keynes (1936), 
“4t would, indeed be more sensible to build 
and the like” while generating 
employment. If done so, apart from the 
income and capital formation happens for 
the society, there would be some teal 
productive assets created with the 
potential for further income generation 
and capital formation. According to Bauer 
(1965), the vicious circle of poverty can be 
break from the supply side by augmenting 
income through more investment and 
higher productivity. 


Economics of MGNREGS assets: Case 
Studies from Narayanpatna, Koraput 
Jamukoli is a tribal dominated village 
coming under Bijaghati Gram Panchayat 
of Narayanpatna Block of Koraput 
district. The village with about 45 
households is dominated by the Kondh 
tribal communities. The village, situated 
amidst hills and mountains is endowed 
with natural resources and the livelihood 
of the villagers revolves around the land, 
water and forest resources of the area. The 
households have meagre land holding and 
the agriculture is by and large rainfed. The 
lands used to be cultivated only during the 
kharif season depending on the monsoon 
rains and apparently no cultivation was 
being done in summer and rabi season. 
The villagers thus live is a subsistence 
setting. Their farm produces is hardly 
found sufficient for the households' 
annual food requirement and hence there 
was every need for the villagers to find 
suitable alternatives to enable them 
cultivate their lands in summer and rabi 
season. Further, over the years due to 
continuous cultivation on the slopes the 
fertility of soil had gone down for which 


the yield from the kharif agriculture was 
going down year after year. 


In such a situation, the opportunities of 
asset creation for livelihood augmentation 
under MGNREGS came as a boon for the 
poor villagers. Initially perceived as a 
wage-earning employment opportunity 
by the villagers gradually changed the 
mindset of the villagers towards 
MGNREGS and they started seeing the 
opportunity as potential for asset creation 
to augment their livelihoods. Through 
collective planning and work demand, the 
villagers could mobilize many individual 
and community assets fromprovisions 
under MGNREGS. This paper has made 
an attempt to study the economics of 
livelihood and ecology of three assets — a 
farm pond as individual asset, a field 
channel as group asset and community 
pond as community asset in the said 
village to understand the multiplier effects 
and multidimensional impacts of the 
assets created under MGNREGS. 


Asset 1- Farm Pond (individual asset 
under MGNREGS) 


Sikina Sirika and his family of six; parents, 
spouse and two children live in Jamukoli 
Village of Narayanpatna Block in the 
district of Koraput, Odisha. Their main 
source of income is agriculture. Millets 
have been their staple food since 
generations. Being a tribal family, they 
relied upon family labour force because 
both male and their female counter parts 
are equally efficient for physical works. As 
a family they own 2 acres of agriculture 
land which has been complementing to 
annual food sufficiency of the family. 


Sikina Sirika explains, “the limited land 
holding and round the year food 
requirement created difficult situation for 
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them as they had to relay much on millet 
gruel, many times a day; hardly there was 
any surplus income to purchase necessary 
items from market or even for any medical 
emergencies. The family was granted a 
farm pond under MGNREGS in the year 
2019-20. After completing construction 
of the farm pond the entire family labour 
force was concentrated in agricultural 
production activities on the 2 acres of land 
possessed by the family. As the farm pond 
could meet the irrigation needs for 
cultivating field crops and vegetables, the 
family could generate additional income 
from their own asset alongside continuing 
to work under MGNREGS for wages. The 
impact of the farm pond in sustaining 
food production for the family speaks of 
the effective asset creation under 
MGNREGS. 


Wage is temporary: Responding to what 
they usually do with their earning from 
MGNREGS wage the family explained 
that, it is difficult to save anything from the 
wage as the whole amount is spent on 
many waitlisted necessities.It also so 
happens that they receive the wages just to 
pay back a hand loan. The wage income is 
always budgeted. By all means, they need 
wagesto meet immediate requirements like 


consumption and necessary expenditure. 
Saving and investing from wage is simply 
not possible. Being financially least self 
sufficient with no potential to save and 
invest, the vicious circle of poverty 
remained intact for them as the capital 
formation never happened at their end. 


The necessary impetus: The farm pond 
that Sikina Sirika got under 'Mo Pokhari' 
scheme under MGNREGS in 2019-20, 
had a total budget estimate of 
Rs.2,50,000/-. It was a great aid as an asset 
for the familyas they could visualize 
possibility of cultivating more than one- 
crop in a year utilizing the pond water for 
irrigation/ critical irrigation depending on 
the quantity of water the pond could store. 
Sikina could imagine possibility of 
summer and rabi crops on his 2 acres of 
land. Their dream was realised with the 
pond holding water round the year. 
Besides benefiting Sikina, the farm pond 
has been providing protective irrigation 
support to the rainfed crops across 6 acres 
of command area in the downstream and 
thereby benefitingl3 farmers. In rabi 
season it provides benefits to 10 farmers 
having land over s command area of 4 
acres and; in summer the command area 
shrinks to 2.5 acres and benefits 6 farmers. 


Table : Annual income from the farm pond 


Per acre 
Cultivable| Food | Vegetables/ saemine Total 
Season from cash 
area Crops | cash crops Income 
crops 
(INR) 
Kharif (area in acre) 6 5 1 38000 38000 
Rabi 4 0 4 42000 168000 
Summer 2.5 0 2.5 12000 30000 
Annual Income 2,36,000.00 
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Paddy is the grown in 5 acres during kharif 
as the major food crop and the income for 
the same is not calculated because there is 
barely any marketable surplus form the 
same. The major cash crop in Kharif are 
Ginger and Rajma with maize as inter 
crop. The per acre income in rabi season is 
the highest as the season provides suitable 
climate and good market prices for the 
produces. The major cash crops during 
tabi are tomato, chili, coriander, carrot and 
brinjal. In the summer season they 
cultivate less water intensive crops like 
tomato and coriander owing to limited 
availability of water part of which is also 
used for cattle drinking. 


Table : The NPV of a farm Pond 


Year 0 1 2 


3 4to23 | 24 | 25 


The sustainable impact and the value 
of investment 


Every successful project has the set of 
successful criteria for investment. One of 
such criteria is the Net Present Value 
(NPV). According to Chandra (2010), 
NPV is one of the discounting criteria and 
"it is the values of all the cash flows - 
positive and negative- that are expected to 
occur over the life of the project". Here 
the life of the project; the farm pond can 
be for many generations to come, 
provided there is no major alteration or 
calamity caused damages. Suppose it exist 
for a generation; for 25 year the NPV can 
be calculated as follows in the simplest 
mannet. 


Total 


Cash Flow (in lakh) 2.36 


2.36 | (2.5) +59=56.5 


In the above table the year '0' means the 
year of construction of the farm pond Le., 
2019-20, year 1 means 2020-21 - the 1st 
year after completion and so on. The cash 
flow in year '0' is negative as the amount 
has been invested/spent for the asset. For 
one generation the NPV at the 2020-21 
prices cumulates to 56.5 lakh. Accordingly, 
the benefit cost ratio is 56.5:2,5 i.e.,22.6, 
this means every rupee spent for farm 
pond can help the beneficiaries earn more 
than Rs.22/- in a generation. According to 
the farm pond beneficiary Sikina Sirika, 
the earning from crops are the dignified 
earnings as they do not need to work as 
farm labour or otherwise for wages. 


Asset - 2: Field Channel: Channelising 
prosperity 


Field channel thrives with perennial 
streams and is suitable for gradually sloppy 


lands. It requires relatively easier 
engineering design and is convenient for 
the community to use and maintain. Field 
channels are one of the most popular 
projects under MGNREGS because of its 
high demand for irrigation. It flourished 
upon the two most important common 
pool resources; water and common land. 
Both are subject to community ownership 
and management and has the greater 
degree of positive externalities. 


In 2018-19, in the Jamukoli Village a field 
channel constructed from Panaha Mundi 
valley area of the village stretched up to 
one kilometre to the major command area 
of the village in the mid ridge. Being fed by 
a perennial steam complemented by a bio- 
diversity rich catchment flows round the 
year; providing protective irrigation to 
crops like ginger, rajma and maize in 
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command area of 12 acre benefitting 23 
farmers in kharif season. Same 23 farmers 
are growing seasonal vegetables like 
tomato, coriander, beans and ginger in 7 
acres. The command area in summer 
marginally falls to 5 acres and 17 farmers 
grows short variety cash crops like tomato, 
carrot and coriander for ready cash. 


Comprehensive growth and _ bearable 
development: In comparison to the 
aforesaid farm pond in the village the field 
channel constructed with Rs.3.0/- lakh, 


which is marginally higher than the cost of 
farm pond. The field channel is serving the 
needs of more farmerson reasonably 
more command area compared to that of 
farm pond, hence more inclusive. Out of 
39 farmers of the village it enables 23 
farmers to grow crop throughout the year. 
As it feeds to the mid ridge of the village 
cropping area, round the year cash crops 
are viable and much more rewarding 
annually. The following table presents the 
benefits from a field channel on monetary 
terms. 


Table : Income from the command area of field channel 


Vegetables / Per acre 
Cultivable | Food |"°? Income from| Total 
Season cash 
area Crops cash crops | Income 
crops (INR) 
Kharif (area in acre) 12 ) 12 38000 4,56,000/- 
Rabi 7 0) 7 42000 2,94,000/- 
Summer 5 0) 5 12000 60, 000/- 
Annual Income (Eight Lakh ten thousand only) 8,10,000/- 


In consideration to the investment criteria 
of NPV it may be examined how worthy 
the investment is for a generation i.e., 25 


years provided the asset is maintained by 
the community. 


Year 0) i, 2 


3 | 4to 23 | 24 | 25 Total 


Cash Flow (in lakh) ‘| (3.0) | 8.1] 8.1 


8.1 162 | 8.1) 8.1 202.5-3.0=199.5 


At the current prices of 2020-21 the 
benefit is 8.1 lakh per annum and for 25 
years it becomes 202.5 lakh. If the initial 
investment of 3 lakh is deducted from the 
total income, it is Rs.199.5 lakh benefitting 
at least 23 current farmers or even more 
gradually as families split up and exist as 
nuclear families. 


Asset - 3: Community Pond - the multi 
utility village structure 


Since ages community ponds have been of 
many utilities. The critical areas that are 
important in the context of community 
pond areas source of drinking water for 


domestic animals, retention of soil 
moistures in the down streams, application 
of silt extracted from the pond in 
agriculture fields and such other situations. 
The community pond was constructed in 
2017-18 in the same Jamukoli village of 
Narayanpatna Block incurring an 
expenditure of Rs.5.00/- lakh through 
MGNREGS at the Panas Mundi Bandha; 
the local site. The benefits apart from 
aforesaid utilities are similar to a farm 
pond; except the size, the volume of the 
water stored, and the size of command 
and scale of farmers benefitted. 
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Table 5: The annual income from community pond 


Cultivable | Food |Vegetables/C Fer acte tncote 
Season area(ia'ac) | Crops'|'-asl Crops from cash crops| Total Income 
P P (INR) 
Kharif 16 12 4 38,000 1,52,000/- 
Rabi 10 0 10 42,000 4,20,000/- 
Summer 8 0 29 12,000 30,000/- 
Annual Income 6,02,000/- 


The community pond provides maximum 
irrigation coverage in kharif season 
benefitting 19 farmers over 16 acres of 
land. In the rabi season the pond provides 
irrigation benefit to 10 acres wherein 15 


Table : NPV of the community pond 


farmers cultivate multiple crops. In the 
summer season the pond provides 
irrigation to about 8 acres benefitting 12 
farmers. The annual income through the 
community pond is above 6 lakhs. 


Year QO} 1 2 


3 | 4to23 ) 24 | 25 Total 


-5| 6.02 | 6.02 


Cash Flow (in lakh) 


6.02 


120.4 | 6.02) 6.02] 150.5-5=145.5 


The NPV at the 2020-21 prices is about 1.5 
crore apart from the lifesaving utilities it 
provides in a rural context. Having its 
existence at a valley region with command 
area at the downstream, most of the crops 
are being grown with the retained or 
residual soil moisture till the end of rabi 
season and partially in the summer season. 


Common Pool Resources and the 
MGNREGS Multiplier 


As a soutce of investment to reap the 
benefit from the common pool resources 
especially from water through creation of 
water-based assets, MGNREGS is 
extremely helpful. From the aforesaid 
analysis of three water-based assets in a 
single village all the 39 farming households 
are directly benefitted. The average annual 
income from these three assets is 
Rs.42000/- per household per annum. 
This is the positive externality of the water 
resources they ate having and managing 


around. Here benefit got manifolded 
simply through three strategic assets 
created through MGNREGS and become 
the income multiplier to the village, at least 
for the current generation. 


Concluding remarks 


It is highly beneficial to create water-based 
asset through MGNREGS as the 
recurring benefits cumulates over year and 
the beneficiaries graduate from mere 
MGNREGS wage earners to farmers with 
dignity as they plan, cultivate and earn 
from their own lands. During interaction 
villagers were happy to share that at least 
they are earning some decent money and 
they do not need to depend on local 
money lenders for emergency needs and 
compensate the same either by earning 
wages or by compensating in kind of wage 
labour. 


Given the studied scenario, it is always 
advisable to go for site specific asset 
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creation through MGNREGS through 
participatory planning. MGNREGS has 
larger scope to accommodate diverse 
interventions within the operational 
guidelines but taking up strategic 
interventions utilizing local wisdom may 
prove to be more fruitful assessed from 
the perspectives of ecological economics 
and livelihood economics. Natural 
resources in general and common pool 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC TRANSFORMATION OF KANDHA 
COMMUNITY IN PERIPHERAL VILLAGES OF NALCO, 


KORAPUT, ODISHA 


Gopinath Pradhan’ 


ABSTRACT 


In the broad social structure of Indian society, the tribal community represents an 
important social category with about 8.6% of the country's total population. 
Tribal societies in Odisha have gone through rapid socio-cultural changes in recent 
years. The simple tribal communities have long suffered from ignorance in 
development priorities for which they live marginalized life in many aspects of their 
socio-economic life. On the other side of development, the large scale-socio-economic 
transformation in the modern industrialized societies has also affected the tribal 
communities in many ways. Hence it has become imperative to critically analyze 
the change that is brought through culture contact with greater traditions, 
civilization, and the process of modernization with the tribal people. The tribals 
of Koraput in general and the Kandbas of Koraput in particular are slowly but 
surely becoming aware of and assimilating some of the modern values while 
continuing their traditions and conventions. In this context, the study was 
conducted on four Kandha dominated villages coming under NALCO periphery 
areas of Koraput district and identified the developmental changes in terms of 
employment patterns, income, health, agriculture, safe drinking water and 
sanitation etc. that have taken place among the Kandba community inhabiting 
these villages. 


Key words: Transformation, modernization, tribal, peripheral, PESA 
Act, 


Introduction 


Tribal communities represent an 
important segment of Indian population. 
They are considered as the original settlers 
of the land and most of them are 
considered forest dwellers because of 
their living in hilly terrains and forest 
areas. Over last many decades since 


independence, tribal communities and 
their traditions have gone through critical 
state of transformation. The large-scale 
socio-economic transformation in the 
modern industrialized societies has partly 
reached the tribals elsewhere at the same 
time such transformative change is 
perceived in limited scale in some remote 
pockets. In spite of several plans and 
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programs that are being implemented for 
socio economic development of the 
tribals, their development has not come 
up to levels of expectation as evidenced by 
the indicators of development in the tribal 
areas of Odisha. In order to ensure tribal 
development several legislative and policy 
measures have been taken towards the 
empowerment and development of the 
tribal communities that has brought about 
significant changes in the life and 
livelihood of tribal communities, yet the 
developmental change is not adequate. 
Reforms in the tribal development 
governance have also been addressed 
through the enactment of Panchayats 
Extension to Scheduled Areas Act or the 
PESA to mainstream tribal self-rule. 
However, despite all that the tribal 
development is lagging behind the general 
trend. Hence, it has become mote radical 
and imperative to critically analyze the 
extent of change that have taken place 
aided by legal provisions as under PESA 
Act, various customized tribal 
development programs, and under the 
impact of their contact with modernized 
mainstream communities. 


As per the 2011 census scheduled tribe 
(ST) population of India is over 84 million 
that constitute 8.3% of the total 
population of the country. The Scheduled 
Tribe population of Odisha is 95, 90,756 
which constitutes 22.85% of the total 
population of the state. Odisha occupies 
the 3rd rank among the states in terms of 
scheduled tribe population. About 45% 
of total land area of Odisha is declared as 
Scheduled Areas. As per the 2011 census, 
the total scheduled tribe population of 
Koraput district is 6, 97,583 which 
constitute 50.6% of total population of 
the district. 
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Socio-Economic Development of the 
Tribals 


During plan periods various steps have 
been taken for socio-economic 
development of tribal communities of the 
country. The tribal development plans and 
programs were introduced mainly with 
the two objectives i.e., socio-economic 
development of scheduled tribes and 
protection of tribals against exploitation. 
To facilitate development through 
structured tribal development 
administration, Integrated Tribal 
Development Agency (ITDA) was 
introduced during the 5th five-year plan 
aiming at the all-round development of 
scheduled tribes. During 6th five-year 
plan, Modified Area Development 
Approach (MADA) was adopted to cover 
small areas of tribal concentration in 
some blocks and further, it was extended 
to other tribal areas and blocks. During the 
other five-year plans till the 12th five-year 
plan several tribal development programs 
have been introduced addressing tribal 
empowerment and development in all 
such aspects in which their development 
parameters were lagging far behind the 
other non-tribal and mainstream 
communities. 


In the recent decades, Odisha has 
responded proactively towards ensuring 
faster pace in comprehensive tribal 
development. Besides, many national 
programs like Integrated Watershed 
Development Project UWDP), National 
Rural Livelihood Mission (NRLM), 
Mahatma Gandhi National Rural 
Employment Guarantee Scheme 
(MGNREGS), Forest Right Act,2006, 
some other state initiated customized and 
comprehensive tribal development 
programs like Odisha Tribal 
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Empowerment and Livelihood Program 
(OTELP), Odisha PVTG Empowerment 
and Livelihood Program (OPELIP), 
Odisha Forestry Sector Development 
Project(OFSDP), Odisha Rural 
Development and Marketing Society 
(ORMAS) etc. have been implemented 
with special focus on the development of 


the tribes. 


Huge investments by central and state 
governments have been made since 
independence for socio-economic 
development of the tribals. Under various 
agricultural development schemes and 
subsidy schemes, it has been targeted to 
enhance their standards of livelihood and 
economy. Along with the government 
programs, many Non-Government 
Organisations (NGOs) have been 
relentlessly working in close coordination 
with the government agencies thereby 
pouring in additional resources for 
effective implementation of government 
programs as well as implementing specific 
programs leveraging resources from other 
sources. Despite many such efforts, the 
transformation has been very slow and 
gradual in tribal development. The tribal 
communities are still a relatively socio- 
economically backward life in comparison 
to other tribal communities. 


Under the three tiers Panchayati Raj 
System the participation of tribal 
communities is gradually strengthening 
and their participation is paying 
meaningful dividend in implementation 
of various development projects. The 
reservation of seats in Panchayati Raj 
Institutions for STs has strengthened their 
participation in village level 
administration and created awareness 
about various schemes and programs 
implemented for their benefits. 
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The study area: people and problems 


Koraput is a poor and backward district 
with rich natural resources. It is one of 
the KBK groups of districts indicated 
with the most disadvantaged people, a 
majority of whom are the tribals. The 
Kandha tribal communities in the district 
are socio-economically backward despite 
massive changes in the industrial economy 
in their areas. They lag behind in many 
aspects of the human development 
indices. Poverty, literacy, poor health 
conditions, malnutrition, economic life 
still looms large for these tribal 
communities and calls for adequate 
development measures. It is a fact that the 
tribal societies at present are going 
through the critical state of transition. 
The modernization, adoption of new 
political and legal institutions has resulted 
the socio-economic transformation of 
tribals to certain extent. Various plans, 
programs and schemes have been 
implemented at Government and Non- 
Governmental levels to achieve their 
socio-economic development, but the 
result is not up to the level of expectation. 


The tribal population in Koraput district 
makes 50.56% to the total population of 
the district as per the 2011 Census. As per 
the 2011 Census, out of total population 
of Kandha in the state, the population of 
Kandha in Koraput is 1, 95,154 that makes 
12%0f the total Kandha population of 
the state. The district is having the 2nd 
highest Kandha concentration (27.98%) 
among the tribes. 


Onaccount of heavy deposit of bauxite in 
Panchpatmali hills in the Koraput district, 
NALCO a public sector enterprise, the 
Asia's largest integrated aluminium 
complex, was established by the 


Government of India during 1985-87. 
Like any other big industrial complex, the 
NALCO has also fully displaced people 
from 14 villages consisting of 600 families 
with 2368 persons. In addition to these, 
another 4 villages with 178 families and 
736 persons were partially affected by the 
project. These people lost a major part of 
their agricultural land, but their houses in 
the villages remained intact. The impact 
area of NALCO, Damanjodi spreads over 
a radius of 10 km covering 15 villages and 
53 hamlets. The NALCO at Damanjodi 
has acquired a total of 7262.94 acres of 
land, which consists of 4532.94 acres of 
private land and 2730.43 acres of 
Government land. 


The National Institute of Rural 
Development (NIRD) has divided the 
project affected area into three sub-areas, 
such as fully displaced area (15 villages), 
partially affected area (4 villages) and 
impact area (15 villages). The latest data 
received from Land Acquisition Officer 
(LAO) contradicts the data presented by 
the team of NIRD with respect to the 
number of partially affected villages. It 
shows that along with 4 villages 
(NIRD,1982), the people of 11 more 
villages from 5 mouzas have also lost a 
part of their land. 


The NALCO tural periphery comprise of 
these 33 villages including 14 fully 
displaced villages which have no identity 
at present (the displaced of these villages 
are now residing in 2 rehabilitation 
colonies), 4 partially affected villages and 
15 revenue villages spread over an area 
with a radius of 10 kms. from the project 
complex at Damanjodi. 


Now about 32 years have passed, after the 
establishment of NALCO Project at 
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Damanjodi and a big township has 
developed in the project complex with all 
the modern amenities. But what is the 
present status of the peripheral villages? 
Are all of them socio-economically better 
off than before? The present study is a 
humble attempt to identify the current 
changes that are taking place in the 
Kandha community in periphery villages 
of NALCO, Damanjodi. 


Methodology and study participants 


For purpose of the study a qualitative 
situational analysis of Kandha community 
in Damanjodi peripheral villages of 
Koraput district was conducted. The 
study applied observation methods and 
conducted focus group discussions on 
different development aspects of the 
Kandhas in the said villages. Based on 
primary observations related secondary 
soutces wefe consulted to suffice the 
information related to different aspects of 
the study. The process of social 
transformation and the extent of 
economic development have been 
analyzed in a comparative approach. 
Moreover, the view of aged persons, their 
attitudes towards newly emerging 
processes of social change, behavioural 
patterns and the ethos of social economic 
life have been taken into consideration to 
present a comparative account between 
the old and new generation. Besides, this 
the study has focused on the changes in 
different traditional cultural traits and 
practices of Kandha community in the 
area of study. 


For the qualitative situation analysis 
purposive sampling technique was 
followed. The population in four villages 
namely Pendajam and Khagadora village 
of Dumuripadar Gram Panchayat and 
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Karidiguda, Kandhaputraghati village of 
Mathalput Gram Panchayat of Koraput 
block were covered under the study. All 
the villages come under the peripheral 
villages of NALCO Damanjodi. The 
study participants were about 100 
households from these villages. Only the 
head of the household was taken as 
respondent for the study even though 
FGD was conducted with villagers 
regarding various important facets of the 
study within the limited time and 
resources. It was not possible to cover the 
entire peripheral villages for a detailed in- 
depth study. 


Major Findings of the Study 


At present different tribal societies are 
going through the critical state of 
transition and transformation. The tribals 
have been influenced by changes in ways 
of life, beliefs, new political and legal 
institutions. They are on the realm of 
change from agrarian to industrial or from 
backward to progressive. The process of 
change is both gradual and slow in nature. 
Particularly after independence, a lot of 
socio-economic transformation has taken 
place in the tribal society. They are 
gradually preparing themselves to face the 
challenges of modern world and 
accepting them in course of time. From 
the study on the Kandha community in 
the four villages, the following 
observations have been made. 


1. Kandha community used to depend 
on shifting cultivation and forest as 
theit main soutce of livelihood since 
long, but recently agriculture and 
wage labours have become the main 
occupation. Due to rapid 
deforestation their dependence on 
shifting cultivation and collection of 
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forest produce has been reduced to a 
great extent. They have gradually 
adopted settled type of agriculture. 
About 58.57% of Kandhas 
household samples in the villages 
depend on agriculture as their main 
occupation and about 37.14% 
considers agriculture their secondary. 
Agriculture is no more a remunerative 
occupation for them. Hence, the 
proportion of wage labour to total 
wotk force is increasing in recent 
years due to establishment of mega 
industry at Damanjodi. So 
occupational changes have been 
noticed among the tribals. Some of 
the Kandha youths started to take up 
the works like skilled and semi-skilled 
mason, drivers, shopkeepers ete. 
Availability of wage work through 
employment guarantee programs and 
employment opportunities through 
industrialization have brought 
changes in Kandhas level of income 
and pattern of expenditure. Some of 
the Kandhas have developed the 
habit of saving through bank and 
SHGs recently. 


Perceptible changes are observed in 
the village settlements of Kandhas in 
recent years. Previously Kandhas 
were living in round shaped thatched 
huts with one side door. Now-a-days, 
these houses are rarely found. 
Provision of houses under various 
housing schemes of the Government 
and changes in outlook of the people 
are responsible for this. Now they 
build square shape houses. The pucca 
and semi-pucca houses are now 
found in Kandha villages in recent 
days along with few kuchha houses. 
Youth dormitories in Kandha villages 


have almost disappeared. Road and 
communication facilities are 
progressively improving. On account 
of the operation of the Swachha 
Bharat Mission of Government of 
India, most of the houses of 
Kandhas have now Individual 
Household Latrines (IHHL), but 
these are hardly used by the people. 


Some changes have also been noticed 
in the health and hygienic practices of 
the Kandhas. They have now become 
much aware of health and hygiene 
through the specific interventions by 
Anganwadi workers, ASHA workers 
and other health workers. Earlier they 
were mostly depending upon 
indigenous medicine prescribed by 
their medicine man called Disari and 
Gurumain. In the changing scenario, 
they now prefer to go to the doctors 
for treatment of diseases than 
consulting local medicine man. 
Around 54.28% of respondents 
prefer doctors, about 30% of 
respondents prefer health workers 
and 15.71% of respondents preferred 
Disari as the first preference for the 
treatment of their diseases. This is 
really a positive change among the 
Kandha in the study area. Previously 
institutional delivery was very low. 
Pregnant women were treated by 
Traditional Birth Attendants 
(TBA).Now it is noticed that number 
of institutional deliveries is increasing 
due to intervention of ANM, ASHA 
workers, Ambulance Services and 
also due to Government Schemes like 
Mamata Yojana and Janani Surakshya 
Yojana. 


The food habits of Kandhas are 
slowly changing. Rice and Ragt 
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(millet gruel) still remains their staple 
food. But present generation is not 
much interested to have purely millet 
gruel as they used to have earlier. They 
prefer eating well cooked vegetables 
along with rice and dal. The present 
study reveals that almost all the 
households are taking rice. They are 
occasionally supplementing rice with 
millets. Consumption of gruel has 
also been reduced from cent percent 
to 88 percent as it is replaced by other 
food items. Consumption of 
vegetables was less in the past, but in 
recent years due to contact with non- 
tribal people they have started 
consuming more of vegetables now. 
In earlier days the Kandhas usually 
did not drink milk. It was left for the 
proper growth of calves. Now-a-days, 
consumption of milk and using milk 
in tea in Kandha households has been 
increasing due to urban influence. In 
the matter of taking intoxicants also a 
significant change has taken place. In 
addition to their traditional liquor like 
pendum, landa, mahuli etc, they have 
started taking foreign liquor due to 
culture contact and easy availability. 


Previously Kandha women used to 
weat traditional saree in their 
traditional style. But recently it is 
observed that they have started using 
synthetic fabrics and young girls are 
using frocks and salwar suits. Very few 
of Kandha men are wearing lengutis. 
Young generation prefers wearing 
jeans. Old ornaments are rarely found 
among the Kandha women living in 
sample villages. They were putting on 
ornaments made off with brass, 
copper and silver but now young girls 
are found wearing imitation jewelry 
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available in the markets. The study 
found that 62.23% men and 61.93% 
women ate wearing modern clothes, 
49.03% of women are wearing 
traditional ornaments, 29.03% are 
weating imitation ornaments and 
21.7% are wearing ornaments made 
of gold and silver. 


It is observed that opening of schools 
in tribal villages has brought positive 
changes in literacy and education. 
Many of the youth are found literate. 
Their level of education and literacy is 
gradually improving. The youth are 
more politically aware due to the 
exposure to statutory Panchayat 
system and influence of political 
leaders at village level. The 
possessions of assets like television, 
motor bike, mobile phone with 
internet connection etc. has 
influenced their lifestyle to larger 
extent. Lot of changes in material 
culture of the Kandhas has taken 
place over the recent decades. In place 
of traditional charpoi, furniture like 
chairs, tables, cots etc. are found in 
their houses. With improvement in 
their income level, some of the 
Kandha people have now two 
wheelers like bike and scooty, radio 


and television. 


The Kandha music and dance have 
undergone changes due to impact of 
education and urbanization. The 
traditional Dhemsa dance and songs 
are fading away and being replaced by 
modern songs of albums and films. 
Significant changes have been noticed 
in language pattern of Kandha tribe. 
The young generations are speaking 
less Kui/Kuvi language and 
interacting more in colloquial Desia 
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language and also in Odia language. 


There have been significant changes 
in their observation of rituals and 
festivals. . Number of days for 
celebration of festival has reduced 
but the expenditure on clothing, food, 
drink, music etc, has increased. Now- 
a-days, they are observing Hindu 
festivals like Holi, Diwali, Rakshya 
Bandhan, Ganesh Puja etc. Changes 
have been noticed in observance of 
marriage and birth rituals in gift 
giving, invitation, feasts etc. However, 
no significant change is observed in 
case of death ritual - the ritual is 
performed in the same way as it was 
done before. 


Socio-political changes have been 
noticed among the Kandha in the 
study atea. Dormitory system has 
changed to modern youth clubs. 
Supremacy of traditional village 
Panchayats are gradually losing their 
status due to introduction of modern 
Panchayati Raj System. Village and 
Panchayat level political elected 
leaders are taking leadership in 
solving their problems, which was 
earlier used to be solved by traditional 
Panchayat leaders like Nayak, Chalan, 
Jani, Barik etc. 


It is examined that the awareness of 
the Kandhas about various 
developmental programs like 
housing, employment, income 
generation, agriculture etc, is very low. 
Due to lack of awateness a sizeable 
section of the community of sample 
households could not take full benefit 
of many welfare schemes. However, 
there is comparative improvement in 
income generation, housing and 
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employment. Programs like 
MGNREGS, NHM, NRLM, 
NRHM, Mission Shakti etc. have 
made a positive impact on their 
earning level and Social Security 
Schemes like IGNOAP, MBPY, 
IGNDP, IGNWP for providing 
pension to widow, aged and physically 
challenged etc. have improved the 
living conditions of Kandhas. Public 
Distribution System(PDS) of the 
Government induced change in their 
food habits. Women Empowerment 
through formation of WSHGs under 
Mission Shakti has benefited the rural 
women although a lotis yet to be done 
for its satisfactory success. 


One of the biggest problems of 
tribals is land alienation due to 
industrialization and inflow of non- 
tribals into tribal region. The 
Kandhas in the study villages are also 
affected due to land alienation. The 
constructions of NALCO Alumina 
Refinery at Damanjodi have also 
taken ovet the Kandha lands. 
Although compensation and 
rehabilitation measures were taken in 
this regard still some of the Kandha 
families are yet to get justice. 


Suggestions 


There is a need of recognizing and 
restoring of rights of tribals to their 
land forest, water and other natural 
resources. Efforts should be made by 
the government to make strategies that 
enable complete control by 
community on deciding upon 
conservation, management, value 
addition, marketing and_ livestock 
products. Cooperative system should 
be strengthened for marketability of 
their products. 
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Grazing livestock in forest for fodder is 
a major livelihood strategy of tribal 
community. So, the right to grazing of 
livestock in forest should be 
reinforced. 


The developmental activities should 
focus on the local priorities by 
participation of local people, which 
will absorb their labour and enhance 
the diversity of production. 


Access to land records and other 
related information at Panchayat level 
and updating of land records should be 
implemented. Legal assistance should 
be provided to tribals to deal with the 
problems related to land alienation. 


There is a need for capacity building of 
elected representatives in the 
Panchayats. Often it is found that many 
PRI members are illiterates and are not 
in a position to understand the 
development imperatives. Therefore, 
ofientation of elected members is 
necessary for their role in policy 
implementation. People's active 
participation in Gram Sabha and Palli 
Sabha should be given utmost 
importance. 


Community mobilization activities, 
formation of SHGs, awareness 
programs on different livelihood 
issues, protection of forest and other 
natural resources management should 
be a continuous process in the tribal 


areas for theit socio-economic 
transformation. 
Measures should be taken to 


encourage people to use their 
Individual House Hold Latrine and 
make the tribal villages open 
defecation free. 
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Formation of youth club, dormitory 
and community centers should be 
accorded due importance for 
preservation of their socio-cultural 
life. 


Mixed farming, horticulture, alley 
cropping, preparation of compost etc. 
should be given priority consideration 
for agricultural development of tribals 
in the study villages. 


Above all, there should be proper 
monitoring of the efficacy of tribal 
development plans, programs and 
policies by the government through 
review committee. 


During 1984-85, NALCO started the 
peripheral development program. 
Under this program, NALCO 
promised to provide all families the 
absolute benefits for health, education, 
road, infrastructure development etc., 
but in practice it failed to provide the 
goods and services as envisaged. 
Hence, the periphery development 
programs should be closely monitored 
at intervals through independent 
empowered bodies. 
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Conclusion 


Kandhas are one of the backward tribes in 
Odisha. Their backwardness is due to 
many factors including ignorance, 
superstition, domination of upper castes, 
isolation and relative inaccessibility to 
basic education. In course of time, 
Kandhas are undergoing the processes of 
socio-economic transformation under the 
lmpact Of modernization, 
industrialization, education and 
government planning. Moreover, during 
the post-independence period; planned 
development, intervention and 
implementation of various schemes and 
projects in tribal areas for all round 
development of tribals are responsible in 
bringing socio-economic changes among 
them. Besides, various constitutional 
safeguards meant for them have played a 
vital role to mobilize their socio-economic 
life and to bring them to the mainstream 
of development. No doubt, there have 
been enormous perceptible changes in 
development and transformation has 
taken place among the Kandha during 
post independent period, particularly 
during planning period yet desirable 
positive changes and improvement in the 
quality of life of tribals are awaited. 
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INHERENT ENTREPRENEURSHIP 
OF MISHING WOMEN 


Aditya Bhatta' and Braja S. Mishra’ 


ABSTRACT 


Entrepreneurship promotion has almost become synonymous with pathways for socio-economic 
development at the micro level. Students at secondary and higher secondary levels are being oriented 
to create employment for themselves instead of seeking it. For about two decades or more the focus 
of development in India has shifted to women and their collectives. Major flagship poverty 
alleviation programs emphasize building social capital and economic participation amongst 
women. Therefore, promoting women's entrepreneurship is considered as an instrument in 
achieving equity in the form of a better quality of life for women and hence for the entire family - the 
arguments built around the new pathway for development. The self-help group (S HG) movements 
amongst women have redefined the household economy and created a space for them to not only 
actively contribute to but also control the economy. Amidst the growing importance of promoting 
women's entrepreneurship across the country, the Northeast region has historically established that 
women nurture the local economy and reasserted that women are inherently entrepreneurs. 
Amongst various tribal communities in the Northeast, the Mishing community is an Indo- 
Mongoloid tribe by origin, inhabiting between the segments of the river Brahmaputra valleys. 
Women of the Mishing community steer the household economy by virtue of their entrepreneurial 
character. Apart from playing a major role in agricultural and livestock rearing activities, they are 
skilled in weaving colourful clothes and carving artifacts out of bamboo, cane, wood, and date 
palm| palm leaves. Each Mishing household is a sort of microenterprise, though it survives a 
number of challenges. 


Through the present study, an effort has been made to understand what factors contributed to 
making Mishing women micro-entrepreneur and the challenges they encounter in their journey of 
entrepreneurship. This study is developed through a qualitative research by using case study 
method. The primary data has been collected in the Jorhat district of Assam. The conclusion has 
been drawn on the basis of interpretation from the collected data. 


Keywords : Mishing Community, Skill, Women Entrepreneurship 


Introduction 


It is evident that women nurture family 
directly and the economy indirectly. This 
statement itself can be expanded to any 
extent and traveling through the historical 
contours of economic development of 
any society, one would find it is the women 
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who mostly play crucial role in the 
backend and men in the front end. 
However, the control over means of 
production, return on investment and any 
decision to influence, has largely remained 
with the men in most of the societies. 
Therefore, despite improvements in social 
parameters, India's growth does not 
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translate to the economic inclusion and 
development of women. Ironically, 
women's participation in the labour force 
has stagnated and is expected to decline 
further because of labour trends, 
technological disruption and constraining 
social barriers (Google and Bain Co, 
2019). 


India is going to have the youngest and 
largest working-age population in the 
world and can have the demographic 
dividend in its favour in the real sense if 
the potential of human resources is 
harnessed to transform India's economic 
and social development. Economic 
participation through employment, 
whether government or private, is not 
enough as they have limitations in creating 
sufficient number of jobs or employment. 
Self-employment through micro- 
entrepreneurship has immense potential 
to change the landscape of economy. 
Needless to mention, greater participation 
of women in the economy is vital 
component of development. It not only 
boosts the economy through employment 
creation, but also delivers 
transformational social and _ personal 
outcomes for women. Nevertheless, 
Indian women have to go a long way to 
achieve equity in terms of their rights and 
position because of structural inequities 
deeply rooted in the society (Goyal & 
Prakash, 2011). It is argued that for 
promoting women's work participation in 
the economy it requires a cultural change 
where men look at women as equal 
partners in the economy and share the 
household responsibilities (care giving 
components of life). Amidst the 
overwhelmingly low work participation of 
women in India, its Northeast region is 
still sparkling with women nurturing the 
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local economy. Women's prominent role 
in economy is distinctly visible both 
amongst the tribal and non-tribal 
communities. However, it is starker 
among the tribal communities. 


Northeast India is inhabited by more than 
200 tribal communities with ethnic 
diversities, distinct cultures and traditional 
lifestyles. They are originated from the 
ethnic groups like Tibeto-Burmese, proto 
Australoids and some groups of Indo 
Mongoloids. The Mishing is a major tribal 
community in term of its population and 
by origin they are Indo- Mongoloid. They 
inhabit in Brahmaputra valleys. It is said, 
they have migrated from hill areas of 
Arunachal Pradesh since many 
generations. They mostly inhabit in the 
districts of Sonitpur, Jorhat, Majuli, 
Dhemaji, Lakhimpur, Golaghat, Sivsagar, 
Dibrugarh and Tinsukia of Assam. 


Mishing women and their economic 
participation 


Mishing women are known to be very 
hardworking and enterprising. Apart from 
being responsible care giver to the family 
they engage themselves in various 
economic activities ranging from 
agriculture, livestock rearing, fishing to 
handicrafts. They not only work just to 
earn their bare livelihood but also earn 
some cash by selling part of their produce 
- handcrafts and artifacts they make at 
home. Culturally, a Mishing girl learns 
every activity right from the childhood. 
Though boys too learn agriculture, 
livestock rearing, and fishing, but majority 
of them doesn't take interest in weaving 
and handicrafts. Therefore, girls and 
women ate always ahead with more skill 
and efficiency than their male 
counterparts. Like many rural and tribal 
communities Mishing community too 
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used to have a subsistence economy. 
However, with growing awareness and 
higher aspiration for economic growth 
and better quality of life their 
entrepreneurial activities have improved. 
In the Mishing community each 
household is like a microenterprise, which 
is steered by the women. 


With this backdrop a case study-based 
analysis has been done to disseminate the 
findings on how Mishing women 
undertake their journey of 
entrepreneurship. Besides, an attempt has 
been made to derive what lessons it gives 
to other tribal and non-tribal women as 
well as men to build their economy around 
their endowments;and what kind of 
support they need from government and 
non-government actors of economy so as 
to overcome the challenges to build a 
robust and yet a sustainable economy. 


The study was undertaken in the district 
of Jorhat in Assam. Jorhat has a sizeable 
Mishing population, though its share of 
Mishing population went down after 
Majuli (River Island) is carved out of it asa 
separate district. It is known as the cultural 
capital of Assam and education wise it is 
the frontrunner in the state. Jorhat is 
located in the upper part of Assam. 


Study methodology 


By design a qualitative and case study 
method was used to undertake an in- 
depth understanding of women micro 
entrepreneur to collect the primary data 
from the field. Four cases of 
womenentrepreneurswere selected as a 


purposive sample for the study. A brief 
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and women 


description of each case study is presented 
below. The names of the entrepreneurs 
have been mentioned with their free fair 
informed consent. 


Case No.1: 


Name of the woman entrepreneur: 
Mrs. D.J. Doley, aged about 38. 


Mrs. Doley is one of the successful 
entrepreneurs who established her 
enterprise in the year 2015 near Jorhat 
town with the support of her three friends 
from the same village. She lives with her 
husband and three daughters. Her 
husband runs a small business (Acrana 
store) in the village. She was a homemaker 
before setting up the enterprise, though 
she was weaving clothes at home for own 
requirements and sometimes for selling a 
few of them for cash flow. After three 
children were born, she felt the pinch of 
poverty. She decided to expand her 
weaving activities and sell more clothes in 
the weekly market as well as in some 
outlets (belonging to known persons) in 
the Jorhat town. She started with her small 
saving of around Rs. 20,000/- and 
borrowed money from her friends to the 
tune of Rs, 35,000/-. She began with three 
weaving looms (by adding two to her 
existing one) and one supporting hand 
(woman belonging to her community) and 
produced colourful Mekhala Sador and 
Gamusa. She gradually grew her business 
by adding more looms to her production 
center. Apart from Mekhala Sindor and 
Gamusa, she started producing fabric 
clothes of different colour combination 
for girls and women suit stitching, 


Mekhala Sador: A saree like ( but in two pieces- Mekhala and Sador) traditional attire for girls 


¢ Gamusa: White thin towel with red embroidery on it, mostly used as a scarf for welcoming 
the guest and also used as bathing towels by men, women, boys and girls 
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The demand of her clothes grew as she 
emphasized more on ensuring quality than 
making quick profit. She achieved 
breakeven within one year and refunded 
the money she borrowed from her friends. 
Her growing business coincided with 
formation of Join Liability Groups 
initiated in her village by the CSR 
(Corporate Social Responsibilities) 
project of Oil India Limited. Having seen 
her entrepreneurial activities, she was 
given an extra attention in the project and 
hence a business soft loan support of Rs. 
1, 00,000/- was extended to her to expand 
here business activities. Mrs. Doley has 
now 12 weaving machine and five 
supporting staff working at the weaving 
center. Recently, from the income of the 
weaving center she diversified her 
business and added small scale livestock 
rearing business like piggery, poultry and 
duck farming. 


Her average monthly income after 
meeting all expenses on payment to 
supporting workers, raw materials, 
maintenance of weaving center has come 
to be about Rs. 20,000/-. Her three 
children go to school and she saves money 
on regular basis. She is happy and 
contented, does not dream big as she 
realizes that any expansion of business 
requites more investment, skilled and 
reliable supporting hands, and managing 
the affairs which is a challenge for a 
woman with dual responsibilities like 
home care and business. 


She feels that every Mishing woman can 
be entrepreneurs as they have core 
strength of diverse skill base in weaving, 
agriculture and livestock rearing, which 
have always market demand. However, 
challenges in respect of access to finance 
and business management remains with 
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many which delimits them. 
Case No.2 


Name of the woman entrepreneur: 
Mrs. Junmoni Pegu, aged about 45 


Mrs. Junmoni Pegu got married at the age 
of 17 and family responsibility came on 
her shoulders very early. She lives with her 
husband and two children. However, 
doing some weaving based business on 
her own was always in her dream. Being 
located near to Jorhat town was always an 
advantage for her as the clothes produced 
by her used to be sold without any 
problem. In the year 2003 she mustered 
courage to start her business venture by 
expanding the weaving activity. With an 
initial investment of Rs. 36,000/-, 
mobilised from own savings and some 
friends, she put up an additional weaving 
loom and purchased raw materials. She 
used to give her products in the outlets 
known to her. Over a span of five years, 
she decided to open an outlet for herself. 
In the year 2016 she increased the 
production capacity by making 17 
weaving looms and creating space for 21 
employees to support. Directly or 
indirectly, 40 families are benefiting out of 
her venture. Her average annual net profit 
has reached to the level of 6-7 lakh. 


However, she has many challenges to 
overcome. The biggest challenge she faces 
is skilled persons who are serious about 
the quality of weaving, She tries to source 
skilled human resources from places like 
Sivasagar, Majuli, Dhemaji, and 
Lakhimput, but their attrition rate used to 
be the biggest worries for her as the staff 
were facing challenges on 
accommodation and managing food at 
Jorhat. For the welfare of the staff, she had 
to build accommodationfacility with 
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kitchen, which motivated them to work 
with more interest. She is quite happy with 
a band of satisfied staff. She has now gone 
one step ahead to provide free coaching 
facility for the children of her staff. 
According to her, "we should grow with 
growth of our staff and coworkers". This 
philanthropic attitude has brought her 
name and fame and can be an example for 
other entrepreneurs. 


Case No.3 


Name of the woman entrepreneur: 
Mrs. Moni Pegu, aged about 47. 


Mrs. Moni Pegu runs her Tailoring and 
Knitting center in the heart of Jorhat 
town. She established the venture in the 
year 1995 when very few women 
entrepreneurs from Mishing community 
got an opportunity to open their business 
in the town. Along with the tailoring and 
knitting center, Mrs. Pegu runs one 
training center for women where she 
imparts skill training on tailoring and 
knitting. She has trained more than 450 
women and most of them are running 
their own tailoring center in and around 
the district of Jorhat, a remarkable 
achievement in term of promoting equity. 
This could be a good exampleon how a 
woman contributes in the empowerment 
process of other women. Mrs. Pegu 
started her tailoring and knitting center 
with asmall capital investment of nearly 25 
thousand rupees and gradually grew. At 
present her net annual income is more 


than three lakh rupees. 


She now employs six women from her 
community who earn a monthly average 
income of seven to nine thousand rupees. 
Mrs. Pegu remembers her early days when 
she was impatient to start some venture of 
herself to be self-reliant and help her 
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fellow women too. She invested her 
income in educating her children and 
building a decent house for herself. 
During the initial years she had to struggle 
a lot for mobilizing resources to start her 
venture. She had to borrow small money 
from a number of friends and well- 
wishers for the purpose. With her 
growing business, she is getting the benefit 
of institutional financial services, but at 
the beginning her request to bank was 
turned down a couple of times. This never 
disappointed her and she was determined 
to start her venture at any cost. Needless 
to mention that her perseverance has 
emboldened her confidence. However, 
access to institutional financial services is 
still a big challengefor many women, as 
commented by her. According to her, the 
amount of credit being available under the 
Sate Rural Livelihood Mission through 
Self Help Group is not enough to start a 
weaving-based venture. 


Case No. 4: 


Name of the woman entrepreneur: 
Mrs. Silpa Kutum, aged about 41. 


Moving away from conventional weaving 
and knitting activities Silpa entered into 
beauty care business. Her family 
comprises her husband and a child. She 
was though knowing weaving and doing it 
for family requirement she was always 
keen to do something else to start an 
enterprise. By living close to town, she got 
to know about the growing demand in the 
beauty care sector and developed interest 
init. She knew that beauty care was a very 
skilled job and required rigorous training, 
She did not have any idea where to get the 
training. She was told by a friend that she 
should join a beauty parlour as an assistant 
to acquire the skill) She approached a 
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beauty parlour and offered to work 
initially for a month voluntarily and based 
on her performance she could be paid 
from the second month. Her honest 
approach and keen interest impressed the 
parlour owner and she was asked to join 
with immediate effect. To her pleasant 
surprise she was paid a wage of Rs. 1200/- 
at the end of first month and the owner 
was highly pleased with her performance. 
She continued to work with mote interest 
there for a period of two years and 
acquired a reasonable level skill and 
business acumen. She felt confident to 
start a parlour of her own, but stepped 
backward when question of initial 
investment came up. However, she did not 
give up. She hada little savings of Rs. 
8000/- and borrowed small money from a 
number of friends to reach the figure of 
Rs. 50,000/- for starting her own beauty 
parlour. Even a few of her satisfied 
customers extended a helping hand to 
lend some money. She started with bare 
minimum requirements without any 
attractive interiors of the parlour. 
Gradually she grew, repaid the money 
back to the lenders and strived to provide 
the best services at competitive prices. 
During marriage seasons she started 
getting good business for 'bridal make up' 
and made good money. This encouraged 
her further to invest in her parlour to make 
it more attractive and comfortable for the 
customers. Over a span of 10 years, she 
has travelled a long distance and her net 
annual income has reached about four 
lakh rupees. She has employed two 
assistants who are paid at the rate of 
Rs.7000/- per month each. 


She remembers how challenging was the 
formative years for her when even the 
husband and in-laws were not very 
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supportive of her getting into beauty care 
business. In course of her journey, she had 
to shift her beauty parlour many times, 
even from one town to another (from 
Jorhat to Golaghat and again back to 
Jorhat) to increase her business prospects. 


Now, with a stable income she has 
diversified her activities to tailoring and a 
music school for the children to promote 
Mishing culture. She asserts that every 
Mishing girl or woman can be an 
entrepreneur provided a supportive 
ecosystem is provided to them like startup 
capital and a suitable place to put up the 
business. Now, her husband is very 
supportive to her business and so also the 
family friends, who take pride in her. 


Conclusion and way forward 


It is said, economies ate powered by 
innovation. Much of that innovation is 
derived from forward-thinking individuals 
who possess the drive and skills so as to 
turn an idea into a business reality. When 
emphasis is given on creating a congenial 
ecosystem to impart skilland 
entrepreneurshipthe entry barriers in 
term of access to financial and business 
development services and market, remain 
a challenge for many. Especially, in case of 
women there is another bigger barrier 
which is structural - gender inequity. 
However, in case of Mishing women they 
possess the inherent strength of skill and 
drive, whereas structural barrier is 
minimal or almost at zero level, however 
they are stuck up when access to easy 
finance come into play. Though 
recognition of prior learning (RPL) is an 
important element of skill base in 
entrepreneurship promotion, a 
supportive ecosystem on the ground is far 
from the reality as far as entrepreneurship 
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promotion amongst the tribal women is 
concerned. There are dedicated agencies 
like National Scheduled Tribes Finance 
Development Corporation and different 
schemes for startup support, but an ease 
of starting business and getting hand- 
hold support remains a challenge, at the 
end of the day. 


Except avery few, mostof the Mishing 
women are subsistent level micro- 
entrepreneurs who live a hand to mouth 
and their household economy runs in a 
stagnatedmanner or grow at very slow 
pace. The women entrepreneurs 
described here are somewhat fortunate 
enough to live in proximity to urban and 
semi-urban areas, which provided them 
Opportunities to start theirown ventures. 
Even they face challenges when they plan 
to expand their business in term of 
accessing to finance, better quality of raw 
materials, getting connected to better 
value-chains and skilled human resources. 
They too have to take the responsibility of 
family care besides their business venture. 


The skill base of Mishing women and the 
drive in them is phenomenal and the kind 
of stuff they produce has a very good 
demand in the market. The level of their 
artistic ability and intricacy of handloom 
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ETHNO-MEDICINE: A STUDY ONTRADITIONAL 


HEALING PRACTICEOF KANDHAS OF KANDHAMAL 


DISTRICT 


Chittaranjan Mishra’ 


ABSTRACT 


Ethno-medicine refers to the study of traditional medical practice which is concerned with the 
cultural interpretation of health, disease and illness and also addresses the health care seeking 
process and healing practices. It is a practice of complex multi-disciplinary system constituting the 
use of plants, spirituality, and natural environment and has been the source of heeling for the 
people for millennia. The tribes live in "Man-Nature-Spirit complex". They have a faith that "a 
super-natural power which takes abode in all the objects, animate and inanimate, that exists in the 
world". Though there is no or scanty recorded evidence on the ethno medicines of the tribal people, 
but still it is in practice in their daily life. This knowledge is transmitted to ethno medical 
practitioners from generation to generation orally. To them health is considered to be the absence of 
both disease and intervention by evil spirits. ness is the result of a disturbance in physical 
equilibrium and lead to psychological depression. 


In this paper an attempt has been made to present data on disease and ethno- medicinal healing 
practices of the Kandha tribe. The author has opined that this age old traditional knowledge and 


practice should be preserved, developed and promoted for the benefit of mankind. 


Introduction 


Ethno-medicine is a study of traditional 
knowledge on medicine of the indigenous 
people. The word 'ethno' is derived from 
the Greek word 'ethnos' meaning people 
and the word medicine from Middle 
English, Old French and Latin word 
‘medicina. Ethno-medicine refers to the 
study of traditional medical practice 
which is concerned with the cultural 
interpretation of health, disease and 
illness and also addresses the health care 
seeking process and healing practices. It is 
a practice of complex multi-disciplinary 
system constituting the use of plants, 
spirituality, and natural environment and 
has been the source of heeling for the 
people for millennia. Itis a part of Ethno- 


Biological study (Ethno-Botany and 
Ethno-Zoological) admixture with 
Magico-religious faith. The WHO 
estimates, approximately 80% of the 
people in developing countries like India 
depend on traditional medicines for their 
primary health care needs. They also cure 
their domestic animals by using locally 
available herbal medicines prepared out of 
resins, barks, roots, leaves, and fruits etc. 
and sometimes minerals and animal 
product and body parts are also used for 
it.’ 

Indigenous system of healing originated in 
India thousands of years ago. Its literary 
evidence lies with Vedas. The Rig Veda, 
composed in 5000 B.C codifies 67 
numbers of medicinal plants followed by 
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81 and 290 medicinal plants in Yajurveda 
and Atharvaveda respectively. In Charak 
Samhita, a Sanskrit text on Ayurveda (100 
BCE-200 CE), information regarding 
medicinal value and usage of 1100 plant 
species, being organized into 50 groups of 
more than 10 herbs in each have been 
provided and Sasruta Samhita, an ancient 
Sanskrit text on Ayurvedic medicine and 
surgery (700 CE), narrates about 1270 
plant species into seven distinct sets 
according to theit medicinal value or 
Gunas (attributes). Atharva Veda is an 
encyclopedia of herbs and _ herbal 
remedies, diseases and treatments, 
suffering and means of relief. More than 
seven hundred hymns of 'Atharva Veda' 
are on the topics related to Ayurveda 
(Ayur' means life and 'Veda' means 
knowledge or science). Ayurveda has eight 
branches famous as Astanga Ayurveda. 
One of which is 'Kaumarabhrtya' 
consisting of gynecology, midwifery and 
pediatrics. The 'Kausika Sutra’ a related 
work, is the creation of post Vedic period. 
“Garbhopanishad”, the Pippaladda sakha 
of Atharvaveda, composed on 8th century 
A.D. By Pippalad is a most important book 
on embryology and 'Hastyayurveda'- a 
veterinary science book in Gupta age. 2 


There is no or scanty recorded evidence on 
the ethno medicines of the tribal people. 
But still it is in practice in their daily life. 
This knowledge is transmitted to ethno 
medical practitioners from generation to 
generation orally. The physician is called as 
Beju, Bejuni, Dishari, Lamba, Bahuka, 
Guru, Gunia, Baida, Pujari, Deheri etc. 
When Laxman Mishra was appointed as 
the first Superintendent of Police of 
Boudh-Kandhamal district on 01.04.1948 
and continued in the said post up to 
05.09.1951, during his stay he collected a 
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large wealth of data on ethno medical 
knowledge of the tribes and wrote an 
Ayurvedic book “Ghata Baida’’. It is very 
popular and the book is a household name 
among Odias. It is rightly said that 
normally the plants are not only the 
offshoots of the nature but also are the 
blessings of the nature to protect, preserve 
and procure and to help the people for 
sutvival. 'Health is wealth’ is a common 
saying of the human society as it has 
always been a major concern of 
community development. Health is not 
just a biomedical problem but it influences 
the social, cultural, psychological and 
political factors also. The WHO opines 
‘health is a state of complete physical, 
mental, and social wellbeing and not 
merely the absence of disease or 
infirmity.” It is not only an individual 
concern but also a problem of social and 
national importance. So health is man's 
most precious wealth. But in one of the 
popular sayings we found in Indian Sastras 
that “Sariram Byadhi mandiram’’3 means 
"body is an abode of different diseases’. 
Disease is a universal problem with 
mankind, so it is a fact that health and 
disease are directly interlinked. 


The tribes live in “Man-Nature-Spirit 
complex”. They have a faith that “a super- 
natural power which takes abode in all the 
objects, animate and inanimate, that exists 
in the world”’. It is a power which is useful 
to man in the control of many natural 
phenomena beyond his might or 'a power 
or force altogether distinct from physical 
power, which acts in all kinds of ways for 
good and bad, and which is of the greatest 
advantage to possess or control”’.4 Some 
deities are held responsible for their 
village, general health, rain, grain, cattle 
and soon. 
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Causes of disease: -To them there are two 
types of causes responsible for diseases, 
(1) Supernatural cause and (2) Natural 
cause. They have a believe that some 
diseases caused to them due to disgust, 
dissatisfaction and curse of village deities, 
evil spirits, ancestral spirits, evil eye and 
breach of taboo. These are the epidemics 
like cholera, influenza, small pox, chicken 
pox, measles etc. Besides, unnatural and 
untimely death of persons, tiger attack, 
death of domestic animals etc. are placed 
under this first category. The diseases 
occurring due to environmental and 
climatic changes and nutritional disorder 
like fever, cough, earache, tooth ache, 
headache, muscle pain, stomach pain 
etc.are placed under the second category. 
That's why they use to practice two ways 
of healing. One is Mantra/Tantra 
chikischha or “Magico religious therapy” 
for psychometric problems and another 
one is “biomedical therapy” for physical 
problems. 


Megico-religious therapy: -It is performed 
by different magico-religious practioners 
popularly called as Beju,Bejini, Dishari, 
Lamba, Bahuka, Guru, Gunia, Baida, 
Pujari, Dehuri etc. by using different 
sacred spells. Though it is not accepted as a 
scientific method of healing but it has a 
strong psychological effect in the minds of 
the people which make them fearless.5 A 
confidence develops among them that 
they took the shelter under supernatural 
power so they will be safe. This psychology 
develops antibody against the epidemic. 
As the computer has its own language 
(Binary), different Programms (Java, C, 
C++ etc.) and different Applications, so 
also the Mantras has its own language, 
composed for specific purposes to please 
specific Gods and Goddess and 
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prescribed specific way and time of 
chanting. Proper and appropriate use of it 
gives better results; as believed by the tribal 


people. 


Biomedical therapy: - With the change of 
seasons some vital diseases effect human 
body as human body cannot adjust with 
the changing nature and so some disorders 
happen to the body. After some days it 
builds up its adaptive capacity to live a 
normal life. This is the antibody. Some 
mantras of Hindu scripture say:- 


“atyambu paanaat bisamaasanaat 

Sandhaaranaat mutra pulisanscha 

Dibancha nidra nisi jaagrutincha 
Sadbhi prakaarah prabisyanti rogaah’6 


Meaning: - Any type of indiscipline in 
living of life creates disorder and diseases 
in the body. Such as drinking of maximum 
water (more than the need of the body), 
regularly sitting on rough surface or seat, 
suppressing nature's calls (call for 
urination and defecation) regularly for a 
longer period, day time sleep and 
sleeplessness or habit of late to bed in 
night are the six important causes of 
different diseases. Again the remedy and 
discipline in living is also taught by another 
Sloka such as:- 


“Asiten ambusaa snaanan 
Kabon dugdha sebanam 
Snigdhan ushtnancha bhojanam 
Etadttwah maanusaan pathyan”7 


Meaning: - Use of warm water for bath, 
drinking of warm milk and eating warm 
food keep body free from diseases. 
Malnutrition is another vital cause of the 
different diseases among the tribal people. 
Most off the pregnant tribal women and 
children suffer from malnutrition. 


Sources of medicine 


They collect ingredients like barks, leaves, 
fruits, seeds, gum, roots, wax, flowers, 
flower juice or honey, vegetables, etc from 
different plants, minerals and some animal 
body parts according to their necessity 
from their nearby forests or available 
sources of their locality for preparation of 
medicines.” 


Diagnosis of disease and medicine 


They observe the symptoms of the 
diseases, reactions of the patients and 
changes of happening to the body to 
detect the disease. Accordingly, they use 
medicines. The medicinal plant organs 
have certain intrinsic taste qualities such as 
hot, cold, bitter, sour, sweet, pungent, acid, 
salty, bitter and astringent etc. which are 
the effective active principles for healing. 
For example, in case of fever, cold and 
cough, they know these are caused due to 
exposure into cold air and water, so the 
patient is recommended hot food, warm 
water and the medicine prepared from the 
plant organs having hot qualities such as 
ginger, mustard, chili or black paper, tez 
patta, garlic etc. Sometimes soup of all 
these ingredients or chicken curry gravy is 
given for treatment of above diseases.’ 


Preparation and preservation of 
medicines 


Tribes know the use of different types of 
plants such as herbs, shrubs, climbers, 
creepers, heterotrophy and trees for 
medicinal purpose to cure different 
diseases. The preparation methods of 
medicine include decoction/drying 
(avoiding the direct sunlight), and 
extraction. Plant infusion/smoke, juice, 
latex, oil, and paste, powder etc. are used 
by the tribes both for internal and external 
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use. Liquid form of medicines are much 
popular among them followed by 
decoction, paste ete. 


Juice of plant organs or plant products 
prepared after careful cleaning and can be 
used within a day. Paste is also prepared 
after cleaning of ingredients and can be 
used instantly or be preserved for one 
week by adding oil for external use or by 
adding honey, turmeric and salt for 
twenty-four hours for internal use. 
Mixture is prepared after carefully 
screening of ingredients, drying these in 
low sunlight then grinded separately and 
mixing all in appropriate proportion. The 
mixture is stored in a dry container. If 
necessary it can be stored in a liquid form 
with natural preservatives or after boiling 
carefully. Powder form of the ingredients 
can be preserved for a longer period. 
Mixtures of ingredients can also be 
preserved in tablet /pills form by adding 
water and dried but notin direct sunlight." 


Testing method 


Physician adopts different methods like (1) 
straw method, (2) pulse rate checking, (3) 
body temperature checking,(4) checking 
of the colour of eye, urine and body,(5) 
urine test (6) rice test etc for detection of 
the diseases. 


Straw method 


Whenever a patient comes to the 
traditional physician for treatment, the 
physician immediately collects a piece of 
straw and breaks it into two parts of same 
length and touches the patient by chanting 
some mantra. If one piece of straw 
becomes bigger than other piece then he 
comes to know that the person is infected 
with some diseases. 
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Rice test 


Ethno medicine practitioner collects some 
rice from the patient by using three fingers 
(thumb, ring and middle finger) and places 
it before his deity and prays to provide 
information in dream regarding the cause 
of suffering. At night he gets the answer 
and advises the patient for remedy. If it is 
due to displeasure of ancestors, 
malevolent spirits or Devta (Gods and 
Goddesses), then he offers the displeased 
deities, their favorite food and drugs of 
habit near the cremation ground or near 
the temple for Gods and Goddesses to 
please them. If it is due to nature then he 
prescribes medicine for use. 


Urine test 


Physician collects urine from the patient 
by a leave cup and puts a piece of copper 
in it. If the copper becomes coated with 
white materials it is detected as urine 
infection and loss of semen or sperm. For 
another test he puts drops of mustard oil 
into the urine and if the oil spreads on the 
urine, then it is diagnosed as infected but 
otherwise the patient is safe. 


Other methods 


Physician also checks the pulse rate, body 
temperature, urine colour and body 
colour to diagnose the disease. Whether it 
is jaundice or fever?" 


Disease and Ethno-Botanical medicine and healing practice of the Kandha Tribe 


Name of 
the Haciny (Potet ms 
Sl. Bs ae plant for Used for the Preparation and 
Medicinal Botanical < ; 
No . medicinal disease Process of use 
plant (Odia name ee 
/Kui) 
ee Burnt cell chewing 
1 Harida i a Pruit cell Cough and swallowing the 
Terminalia s siee 
chebula 
Emblica Constipation, skin 
Amala+ officinalis/ infection, impurity in /1:2:3 proportion dust 
2 Bahada+ Terminalia Fruit cell stomach, blood with warm water 
Harida balerica/ Terminal purification and as an Jearly in the morning. 
ia chebula | immunity buster 
A) Amla/ Chewing raw fruit, dry 
3 ies Emblica Fruit cell | As immunity buster | powder with water, 
Aentla oe is : : 
officinalis making pickles 
Bhuin Creat 
af Nimba/ Andrographis Total plant Worm infection and [Paste to drink early in 
Chereita/ paniculate Jaundice the morning 
Bisuri Swertia chiraita 
5 Kandula Bes gram Leaf Jaundice a gf pies Ghee aly 
Cajanus cajan in empty stomach 
Neem/ Worm infection, skin |Juice, decoction and 
6 |Nima/Limba| Azadirachta Leaf disease and as paste for oral intake 
indica mosquito protective |&external application 
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Goat weed 
7) Pokasmmee Amity Leaf For cut &fresh Apply Juice on the 
wound affected area 
conyzoides 
Serpentine 
Patal Garuda ict Rae Por snake bie Seat Juice for intake and 
8 |Sarpagandha/B Root ._~ | paste to apply on the 
: serpentiana/ poisonous infection 
ukuri affected area 
mallbar 
nth tas Juice + honey mix to 
Gangasiuli + Nie sete) intake early in the 
9 Nyctanthes arbor} — Leaf Malaria 
Mahu a morning for seven 
tristis + honey 
days 
LajakuliLata Tove meno: Wound and snake 
10 ised plant Root bite Paste to apply 
pune Mimosa pudica 
Paste to intake & 
. Turmeric/ Wien eelonand apply on the affected 
11 Haladi | Carcuma longa/ | Root sae area. Sometimes 
skin disease ; 
domestica turmeric + neem leaf 
paste advised 
Manjuaati Henna/ Paste with used water 
/Mehendi | Lawsonia inermis sed jaundice to wash dry rice 
Ginger/ 
+ 
13 Ada Zingiber Root Cough and cold ee sea on 
officinalis BINS PY S 
Applied on wound 
with heat, applied oil 
Bava Bhaka! Marking nut Wound and skin on affected area of 
14 Ow ltree/ S emecarpus| Seed oil |disease and hydrocele| skin infection and tie 
Ga>Nju 
anacardinm problem a oil wet thread on 
opposite wrist for 
hydrocele 
Bamboo/ ae 
15 | Baaunsa Bambusa oe ‘ ‘ Bone fracture For outer bandage 
arundinacea me 
Pee Chewing leaves with 
Bela + marmelos) + ae ; 
16 Leaf Gastritis black paper in the 
Golamarich | black peppet/ 
Piper ni morning 
aper nigrum 
ae Indian 
18 siecle parselane/ Leaf Muscles pain Cook and intake 
Aika Podi aes 
Boerrhavia diffusa 
Four-leaf 
; clover 
19 | Swnusunia Morita Leaf For a good sleep Cook and intake 
quadrifolia 
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Pomegranate/ | Leaves and For maline or Leaf paste or green 
20 Dalimba : ; . : 
Punica granatum fruit dysentery&diarrhea | fruit paste to intake 
4 tay Lemon/ Citrus Fruit For maline ot Green fruit paste to 
lemon dysentery & diarrhea intake 
B a fia | Por muscular pain | Mahua wine to apply 
22 Mabula . , Flower and relief from jon muscles &drink a 
Madbuca ; : 
wae tiredness little 
longifolia 
Indian sago To relief from 
23 Salap palm/ Caryota| Juice tiredness and as an Drink 
urens immunity buster 
24 Muninga Drumstick/ Leaf Blood pressure JHE drink oe 
Moringa oleifera morning 
Bark dust, seed dust 
Jamun/ Java ; 
; Bark, fruit with water in the 
25 Jamu plum/Syzeium Blood sugar 
-ateoritolig lumini and seed morning and fruit to 
se ales direct intake 
oe mine Wood Drown in a glass of 
26 Piasala a ica Blood sugar water in the night and 
Prerocarpus piece S aiess : 
; drink in the morning 
Marsuplum 
Hamer tie Sexual debility and | Powder to use and 
27 Palas forest/ Butea Seed ; ‘ 
lever disorder Leaf juice to intake. 
monosperma 
Ebony/ 
28 Kendu Diospyros Fruit Loose motion Eat 
melanoxylon 
29 Bara Pane can | latex Semen loss Eat with mishri 
Ficus benghalensis 
30 nie \Poeeninad Seas Scabies, swelling on |Apply on the affected 
eyes area 
Vita and vigor, P a F 
31 Arjuna \Terminalia arjuna) Bark cardiac ailments, sc ah penpanaiia 
ak: and in take 
semen in utine 
. | Plum/Zyzyphus Loose motion, | Juice to use (internal 
te) aes jujuba mi scabies and dandruff| and external use) 
Gynecological 
A disorder, rheumatic 
33 Satabari parages Root pains, dental Paste to intake 
racemosus : to. ; 
infection, jaundice, 
epilepsy, 
fe oe Gynecological . 
34 | Abarajita | Chioria ternatea |Root, seeds ; Paste to intake 
disorder 
Cook with #/ oil & 
; .__| drop into the ear for 
35 Rasuna vane / uaa Clove ae eat pain &take fried 
sativum of cancer, cold : 
rasuna as preventive 
of cancer and cold 
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Jack 
36 Panasa fruit/Artocarpay Root astanusanan Paste to intake. 
heterophyllus expectant mothers 
White giant Whit 
37 Arrakha milk wood/ fl ‘ Headache Dry powder to intake 
Calotropis procera ee 
Amruta Papaya/ Thenga jwara or Paste to intake in 
38 . Leaf 
Bhanda Carita papaya dengue empty stomach. 
Indian ; : F 
39 Thalkeudi sénnywort/ cee Dysentery and brain | Juice or chewing the 
Sie buster leaves 
Centella asiatica 
Ivy gourd/ : : 
40 Kunduri/ stnall eaaed/ Leaf Harpe Juice to drop into the 
Torada i : eat 
Coccinia grandis 
Bowstring 
41 Muruga hemp/ Agave Root Ear pain Pu nok and drop the 
sisalena/ juice into the ear 
americana 
42 Dimiri Root Gastric and jaundice Paste to intake 
Ficus glomerata 
China rose/ 
43 Mandar Hitbiscus rosa- Leaf Hairfall and sprain | Paste for external use 
sinensis 
Malbar nut/ ; : 
44 Basanga Py ne Leaf Asthma &dysentery Juice to intake 
45 Kolatha Hors eran Seed Swelling ecaustelet Cook and eat 
Dolichos biflorus pain 
46 Apis Mango/ . iene Blood sugar and Chewing and intake 
Mangifera indica urine burning of the juice 
ice / Intake juice with a 
acs Leaves and) Worm infection, little salt. But for 
47 Kalara Momordica Pia ae a 
vegetable |Migraine, blood sugar] Migraine drop juice 
charantia ; 
into the nose 
48 Tulasi Holly basil/ Leaf Cold, cough, fever, | Juice with honey to 
Ocimum sanctum measles intake 
= ; Warm oil to massage 
49 | Jada/Gaba Cason eae Seed oil Musculae aa ane gentle on affected 
communis joint pain 
area 
: mies Constipation and to 
50 Tentuli Tenge fruit |drain the poisoning&| Juice to intake 
Tamarindus indica : iss 
intoxicating effect 
Coat button/ 
Bisalyakarni/NMaxican daisy/ ne Leaf paste to apply 
> adinga Aasa Tridax i ou on the affected area 
procumbens 
ee aah iagiee eae Tooth ache and as _ | Bite by the affected 
52 | Begunia / | chaset / Vitex Leaf ; ait 
; insecticide tooth 
Sa>Ju nigundo 
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Keep one white seed 
. in raw cow milk 
Dhalaa WHS GED TO piven overnight &intake in 
53 . eye/ seed conception/seeds for . 
Kaincha . : the morning after the 
Abrus precatorius contraception 
end of the 
menstruation period 
2.ml. leaf juice is 
Gdiond eer ana Swollen anal veins | taken twice daily and 
54 Piaja : wrk (hemorrhoid), apply of Piaja paste 
Alliumeepa Piaja ; 
prevent hair fall on the head to 
prevent hair fall 
5.gm. root powder to 
intake once in 
Custard apple/ eee Terminate pregnancy |morning for 5 days to 
55 | Sztaphala Annona Leaf for three to four | terminate pregnancy 
Squamosa months and diabetes | &2 to 3 leaves to 
chew in the morning 
for diabetes 
Boil the plant with 
er water & intake in the 
Nirmuli/ Whole morning for lever. An 
56 Cuscuta reflex enlargement of lever : 
Cascuta plant : all extract with powder of 
mepecomcesy) piper nigrum to take for 
piles problem. 
Leaf powder to kill 
: worm, bark powder 
57 Asswastha Eppa thee? Teer ane) Wor, couch and for leukoderma and 
Ficus religiosa Bark leukoderma : 
bark decoction to 
cure cough 
Bhuin Ipomoea Paste to apply on the 
7 Kakharu mauritiana as anaes forehead 
2 gm. Flower powder 
with water to take for 
dysentery and bark 
59 Aihék Ashok/ Bark and |'To ensure pregnancy | boiled with cow milk 
A1soca indica flower and cure dysentery | (decoction) taken in 
the morning for 15 
days to ensure 
pregnancy. 
Decoction (10 ml.) of 
oof: fos seven young pods 
60 Siali Bauhinia vablii Leaf Dysentery talten ¢hides-claily for 
3 days 
Vasak/ Bark and Stomach pain and pol eed batand 
61 Basanga ne : leaves with water and 
Adhatoda vassica| Leaves joint pain . ; 
intake for relief. 
Tobacco Leaf/ Dry leaf to chew to 
62 | Dhuan Patra Nicotiana Leaves Snake bite prevent spread of 
tabacum poison 
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Root paste taken 
orally to cure from 
snake poison and 


apply latex on the 
ae Root, Snake bite, swelling i alien plaid 
63 | Arakha is leaves and | of belly bottom and ones ae 
Calotropis problem. For belly 
latex eye problem 
gigantea bottom swelling, 
apply arakha leaf with 
Castor oil and 
provide heat by an 
iron stick on it 
64} BanaELaladi Wild turmeric/ Root/rhizo} Acidity and burning Pass uaken Gtully 
barberis aristata me stomach 
; Heated with Karanja 
65 | Khadi Siju om HedBey leaf Waist pain oil &warm paste is 
Cissus species 
applied on the waist 
Making quat after 
boiling of the leaves 
ge Leaf and ; fa : 
66 Ashok Asoca indica bark Female infertility | and bark &intake with 
honey in empty 
stomach 
Paste is applied on 
67 | Dubaghasa Deh mes whole Sone an the area and also 
Cynodon dactylon contraception 
taken orally 
China rose/ : . Leaf juice to intake 
hoe flower/ panes for pain & apply Leaf 
68 | Mandar pea Leaves | menstruation &hair PP'Y 
Hibiscus rosa- paste on head for 
an fall : 
SIMENSIS hair fall 
Creat/ Apply paste with 
BhuinAmala/| Andrographis Whole coconut oil or Castor 
69 measles . a 
Chereita paniculate plant oil on the patient’s 
Swertia chiraita body 
Prickly 
Mixture of Kantasaga 
Kanta Saga/ amarantha/ root paste, dubaghasa 
70 Spiny pigweed Root Ripen the boil pare ens 
Sapu Kusa paste &raw rice paste 
/ Amaranthus lied on the boil 
Spinosus i elma ale 
Raw mustard paste 
Mustard/ Cold, running nose, | packed in a piece of 
Th Naresh ats Albizzia lebbeck eee pain in throat cotton and tie around 
the neck overnight 
— ae Cough, Bronchitis, Ronco Oak 
72 | Apamaranga ni Roots | Asthma, Flatulence, psd taearenteas 
Achyranthes ' empty stomach 
pier Pneumonia, colic ete. 
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Intake raw dry root 
East Indian Dry Root powder mix with cold 
73 Palua atrowroot/ ee Diarrhea water & sometimes 
Curcuma xedoaria } cooked dry root 
powder as food 
Mahua wine/ 
' Mahua Joint pain and Gentle message on 
BS ane pees wine muscles pain the affected area 
oS / Gently fry the leaves 
75 Arakha Patra\ — Calotropis Green ian app ying pangs = 
and Jada Tela| giganteanand | Leaves a ee ee 
Cae &tie the warm leaves 
Ricinus communis patie jou 
Two inch 
Aerial rootof |long Three 
ee Ficus benghalensis| to five Paste all these things 
76 | Oba ee a (banyan tree) +] pieces of ‘les and drink in empty 
: e i Kh es clove (Syzyginm| Aerial P stomach for three to 
ac aromaticum) roott3 five days. 
+cow milk cloves 
+cow milk 
ae Half of Fix cloves on the 
77 Lembu + ees lemon and| Keep mosquitoes | half-cut lemon and 
Labanga . a eight to ten} away from home keep it inside the 
‘ nee cloves room 
Murraya Green 50 gram of Curry 
78 Bien Roenigii/Curty | leaves necovey aa leave paste to intake 
Patra calctum defficiency 
leaves paste for two months 
Nahpaa Boiled or burnt root 
Kunaa/ Wild yam/ Poreaed ; . [of the creeper nahpaa 
79 . | burnt root) Relief from Malaria 
Nahpaa | Dioscorea species should be taken in 
to intake 
Kandaa empty stomach. 


It is to the utter surprise that very rare 
patients of blood pressure and blood 
sugar are found in this district. 


Case studies 


Mr. Damburudhara Sahu of Kurmingia 
village, near G.Udayagiri of Kandhamal 
district, has shared his experience that one 
of his friends was suffering from ear ache 
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due to creation of pus inside the ear. His 
friend's father prepared an ethno medicine 
by boiling oyster flesh with til oil and 
poured some droops of warm medicine 
into the ear 3 to 4 times in a day for 3 to 4 
days. The disease was curedafter that. 


Some of his friends were suffering from 
hydrocele problem. With the advice of a 


medicine man they used to tie a cotton 
thread wet by bhalia oil on the opposite 
wrist of the hydrocele patient. When the 
bhalia (a cashew like jungle fruit) oil 
showed reaction by creating wound round 
the wrist the hydrocele problem slowly 
disappeared.” 


ETHNO-ZOOLOGY AND KANDH 
TRIBE 


Ethno-zoology is a discipline, in which the 
relationship between humans and other 
animals is discussed. How human cultures 
relate to animals is the subject matter of 
ethno-zoology. There are historical, 
economic, sociological, anthropological 
and environmental aspects of the 
relationships between humans and 
animals. Animals are used for different 
purposes since time immemorial. First, 
animal served as a main source of food 
and clothing during hunting-gathering 
period. Then humans domesticated some 
and used them for food, 
cultivation and transport purposes. Finally, 


animals 


human beings came to know the medicinal 
value of the body parts of different 
animals and used it for different diseases. 
They used to collect medicinal parts from 
some selected animals of terrestrial, 
amphibians, reptiles and aquatic category. 
Both carnivorous and herbivorous 
animals are used for the said purpose. This 


is called Zoo therapy. 


Zoo therapy is defined as healing of 
human ailments by using medicines 
ptepared from different animals and /or 
animal derived products. Zoo therapy is 
used as one of the significant substitute of 
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some medicines worldwide. 584 animals 
distributed in 13 taxonomic categories 
were recorded with traditional therapeutic 
medicinal value in Latin America. 283 
animals were recorded as used for the 
treatment of ailments in Brazil and 180 
said 
purpose in Bahia, one of the north eastern 


animals were recorded for the 


regions of Brazil. Semi-arid region of 
Northeastern Brazil were reported use of 
51 animal species to treat different 
ailments. Chinese record says the names 
of 1500 animal species to have some 
medicinal importance. An over view of 
global traditional uses of reptiles revealed 
that at least 159 of reptile species 
belonging to 104 genera and 30 families 
ate used in traditional folk medicines 
around the world. In India about 15-20 % 
of Ayurvedic medicines are based on 
animal derived substances. Different tribes 
and ethnic groups of India have a rich 
knowledge on animals and their medicinal 
value for their primary health care needs as 
India has a great faunal diversity 
accounting about 10% of the reported 
biological species on the planet. 


The present work gives a brief 
introduction to Ethno-zoology, focusing 
its importance on medicinal use by the 
tribes in ancient days and current trends. 
Data are collected through questionnaires, 
interviews and oral discussions with 
different groups of Kandha tribe and 
some data ate also collected from 
secondary sources. Data are collected on 
the local name of the animals, their body 
parts used, mode of preparation and 
administration of medicines. 
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Disease, Ethno-zoology medicine and healing practice of the Kandha Tribe 


Name of the . 
Sl. | animal in Body part) Polleeten, Erocee: Use for the How to use the 
: ., | used for | and preparation of : _ 
No| Odia/Kui/ dici dici Disease medicine 
English medicine medicine 
Genda/ ; ; 

1 delanzall flesh Cook with ghee or her as Eat twice a day 
Ge shall mustard oil for2 to 3 days 
Sampika/ galag oe _ Put 3 to 5 drops of 

2 (oyster) flesh Cook with til oil Septic in Ear —_joil thrice daily for 4 

ee to 5 days 
Collect from jungle, 
Bagha khira when tigress feeds its} For flow of Vieeiaisicat wail 

3 | krandi/Vigresy milk cubs some milk {sufficient milk of a] ~; eres 

: with some water 
milk drops on stone and mother 
lie dry on it. 
4 | Badudi/Bat meat Cook with ghee Bor esthinaged | Batiwice ineday 
cough for two days 
: : Place some pigeon 
5 | Para/Pigeon | excreta External oes To burst a boil for excreta on the boil 
boil leakage of pus 
mound 
Godhi/ 
6 monitor skin 
lizard 
‘To cure anus 
problem, if it 
7 | Kochia / Eeel flesh Cook as curry ae atk during | Eat am food twice 
defecation and in a day 
does not go inside 
automatically 
’ Rub it for little 
8 | Salapatini tail Mabe ae dry and For stomach juice and drink with! 
preserve problem 
some watet 
9 Pangolin Cell Make a one for ring For piles Wear the ring 
inger regularly 
‘ Apply on the joint 
White Break the egg and nue . : 
10 Hen egg liquid collect its a liquid For joint pain and give a gentle 
massage 
. Massage the oil 
11 | Kochilakhai flesh Cook to collect oil sar ee fa gently on the 
eee affected part 
Leg bone | Goat leg bones boil ee ac 
12 Goat and clotted] to prepare soup and f : ao . d Eat as food 
Blood fry clotted blood oo i ileal 
ysentery 
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Pig fat Direct use To ripen the boil ee ober 
irectly 
4/5 Bone , . |Gently massage on 
ambar/ maju ees Direct use For muscular pain speeied aaa 
‘ For flow of 
15 - : ole pills Fried earth worm | sufficient milk on | Eat some days 
lactation 
oh Hat raw egg in 
Blood vomitin 
16 | Egg(hen) | Raw egg Raw egg Vbleod in ee empty stomach for 
3 to 4 days 
17 Ege cell Ege cell | Burning for smoke | Mosquito repellent Burning by smoke 


KNOWLEDGE ON ETHNO- 
VETERINARY SCIENCE OF 
TRIBES 


*Indigenous knowledge of animal health 
care and diagnostic skills is still alive in the 
rural India, particularly among the farmers 
and herdsmen of rural India who have 
sufficient knowledge on livestock healing 
practices and methods. Tribes of Odisha 
are no exception to it. According to them 
all living and non living beings are 
connected with each other. Nothing exists 
in isolation. All are interrelated with the 
social, cultural and religious aspects of the 
community. A vital force both benevolent 
and malevolent in nature act in positive 
and negative ways. It cannot be neglected 
in healing practices. In this holistic 
perception five entities are important. 


e Devta/Gods and Goddesses 


¢ Pideri penu/Duma/Ancestral and 
other spirits 


¢ Humankind 


¢ Biological forms like animals and 
plants 


¢ Natural phenomena such as wind, rain, 
cold and heat 


To them health is considered to be the 
absence of both disease and intervention 
by evil spirits. Hlness is the result of a 
disturbance in physical equilibrium and 
lead to psychological depression. It caused 
by improper actions of humans and 
broken relations with God/Spirit/Nature 
and causes diseases. 


SI Name of | Name of the 
, Disease the affected] Medicinal How to use the medicine 
No : : 
Animal |plant/ animal 
1 Wound Cattle Nirgundi Leaf juice applied on the affected part 
Juice of green bark & fruit applied on 
isda takeaicn Priiand the hood and some branches of mrgundi 
2 (phatua) Cattle Niroundi plant are put in a muddy field to 
8 decompose then tie the infected animal 
with a pole to stand there for some days 
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Apply paste of twig or a portion of the 


3 Snake bite all domestic Sarp agandba/ plant on the affected part and make 
animals Bwakuri : i : 
animal to drink a little 
Cold and swelling] Al domestic] Salt and Gently massaee enusiate ae ecapply sale 
4 : : heat (heat salt keeping inside a cotton 
of throat animals Mustard oil 
packet) to the affected area 
[Apply on the outer face of birth canal as 
Post delivery Alldomestic] Turmeric and | Preventive of infection and also to 
5 |treatment/woun . ; reduce pain /turmeric paste or power to 
: i animals Castor oil : : 
d/cut/insect bite apply on the wound/cut/ insect bite 
part 
6 Pecan All domestic} Bamboo and Apply warm paste of /atki leaf and 
as animals Tatki Leaf bandage with bamboo stick 
; All domestic] Nérgundi / — : 
7 | Septic wound sak ae Leaf juice to apply on the septic wound 
8 | Worm infection aul domestic Bhuin Nimba| Paste of whole plant to intake 
animals Bisuri 
9 Fresh wound | All animals Bisahakarani/N Leaf juice to apply on the wound 
adinga a>sa 
. \Pokasunga/ jahap - 
10 | Fresh wound | All animals wai Apply leaf juice on wound 
. Kolatha/ 
11 Fost aevety All animals Kalsaka / Boiled olatha (horse gram) to eat 
body pain 
Horse gram 
Spat Paste of one Bana bhalia (wild cashew) 
Loose motion/ a seed and four to five sala manji (sal seed) 
12 : Goat Maradika and |". : : : 
diarrhea . | given to drink three times in a day for 
Bhatia manji 
two days 
Gargariaa/ 
Creating sound 
13 due a ey Cattle Patal garuda A piece of root tied on the neck 
feeling (throat 
infection due to 
cold) 
14 Horn break Allanimals | Apamaraga Apply leaf juice and bandage it 
Eye and head 
15 swelling of fowl Fowl Garaa tela _| Warm oil to apply on the external part 
due to cold (mahua seed oil) of head 
infection 
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: Gudakhu and | Make small tablets of the mixture & let 
16 | White stool Fowl ; 
haladi powder the fowl to eat two to three days 
17| Lice infection Fowl Banatulasi/ Banatulasi branches to place inside the 
landabaguh fowl cage 
18 aoe ane Cattle Mahua wine | Little quantity of mabua wine to drink 
IS 


A Medicinal Garden has created by the 
forest department inside the Nature Park 
at Daringbadi. Around 50 medicinal plant 
species have been planted in this garden. 
Kalinga Botanical garden is a beautiful 
tourist place of Bio-diversity and Eco 
tourism. One can find a number of 
medicinal plants, coffee garden, black 
pepper cultivation, vast pine jungle and 
giant bamboo etc. in this garden. Apart 
from these, forests of the tribal districts of 
Odisha are full of medicinal plants. 
Interested persons can collect these things 
for preparation of Ayurvedic medicines. 
People come from different parts of the 
state to tribal districts for Mantra 
Chikistha (magico-religious therapy) and 
Ayurvedic treatment from tribal medicine 
men called 'Kutak". 


Traditional people have a potential source 
of knowledge of herbal medicines. They 
know the medicinal value of thousands of 
trees, plants and vines available in their 
nearby forest and use them for different 
diseases. Science always remains part and 
parcel of the social process. An ethno 
scientific approach can reveal the richness 
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of wealth of knowledge that the diverse 
communities of India have been holding 
close to their bosom against the endless 
waves of time. To promote these 
traditional technology efforts of both 
government and private sectors is highly 
required. 


Kalinga herbal fair is regularly organized 
by the Odisha State Medicinal Plant Board 
in association with forest department. Its 
main aim is to promote herbal plantation, 
create awareness about their medicinal 
values and provide trade linkage and brand 
development. a 


Primary health centers, Dispensaries and 
small Hospitals have been established in 
tribal areas by the Government but still 
tribal peoples have not lost their faith on 
their traditional healing methods. If 
literate tribal medicine men ate given 
proper training they can serve the tribal 
people better and paradigm of man-nature 
relationship will be more strengthened.17 


(Symbol '>' is used for long 
pronunciations and '<' is used for short 
pronunciation of Kui words in the above 
table) 
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KUI TRADITIONAL TREATMENT : A BEAM TO 
BEACON 


Anuja Mohan Pradhan’ 


ABSTRACT 


Body has ailments and mind digs for a solution. Popular cures of tribal people comprise of 
products from nature selected in a process of observation and application over generations. The 
belief in Gods and spirits has deep influence in treatment of human ailments as part of individual 


as well as community wellbeing. 


Keywords: Kuidina’, Kui people, invocation, treatment, plants, 


animal product, belief. 


I do remember a day of my boyhood. My 
father and I had been to our nearby jungle 
to dig some sweet tubers. While digging, 
my father was stung by a scorpion on his 
palm. Then, my father dug root of some 
plant whose leaves were like that of 
turmeric and asked me to wash it from the 
brook nearby. I did so. Then he grinded 
the root on a stone and applied the paste 
on the wound of sting, After sometime his 
burning sensation was gone. He did no 
further medication. The effect of poison 
was gone. He used to tell that God has 
created no plant without a purpose. We do 
not know its medicinal use. Alike my 
father, hundreds of people in Kuidina 
(Kandha Land) living nearer to nature 
know the medicinal use of so many wild 
plants and use them for treatment of man 
and animals. 


The system of tribal medicine is quite 
elaborate. The selection of plants and 
animal products has a long history of 
accidental come across to long time 
observation. The science in the usability 


and efficacy has also been crystallised to 
faith and taboos. For instance, tomatoes 
were called Love Apples and were 
considered to be poisonous. One man 
who wanted to commit suicide ate ripen 
red tomatoes yet did not die. Gradually, 
the fear was over and today tomatoes are 
so popular in every kitchen. In many cases, 
the people who practise traditional 
medicine do not want to shed the shroud 
of mystery around it. The time and source 
of medicinal plants is kept secret and the 
profession of medicine practice appears 
to be 'God given" than a practice of 
human knowledge. The Kui’ traditional 
treatment, for sake of a convenience in 
current discussion, can be categorised into 
: (1) Cure by consumption and application 
(2) Cure by invocation and appeasement 
(3) Mass treatment or epidemics. 


Cure by Consumption and 
Application 


Tribal medicine system has a process of 
treating some diseases by wearing some 


1 


CSIR- Central Mechanical Engineering Research Institute, Durgapur, West Bengal. PIN-713209, 
Mobile: 8986759404, email:anujmp.nml@gmail.com 
Kuidina is what the Kui speaking people call their land. Itisacultural identitymuchbroader than 


politicalboundaries of Kandhmal. 
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roots or barks of a plant on human body. 
For example, in traditional Kui treatment, 
to cure night fever, the roots of Touch- 
me-Not (mieanmel, Mimosa pudica) tied to 
the right arm of the male and the left arm 
of female patient. If patient is a child, it is 
tied around the waist. In case someone is 
having fever on alternative days (AIm@a), 
he has to carry a bundle of dry fire wood 
and throw it outside the street. In case of 
heavy cold of babies, with their throat 
congested and not able to even cry aloud, 
women in house treated in this way. First, 
one or two fistful of mustard was half- 
grinded on a stone and spread it over ona 
thin cloth ina strip. They apply mustard oil 
around neck of the baby and tie the strip 
of half grinded mustard so close, 
touching the neck around. It is so effective 
that the throat of baby gets clear even 
overnight. If a baby gets constipation, 
mothers used to give a drop of homemade 
castor oil on baby's tongue. Mother's milk 
was applied on eyes in case of 
conjunctivitis and self urine on fresh cuts. 
The ash of Bena grass is applied if navel 
of a new born baby got infected. In case 
of infected tonsil, a drop of oil of 
Marking Nut (Semicarpus Anacardium, 
almell) seed applied at the tip of tonsil. 
Some diseases could be treated in many 
ways. When someone has loose motion, 
the patient can be treated by giving (1) juice 
of raw pomegranate (Punica granatum, 
@lMA) (it) juice of raw lemon, or (iii) juice 
of guava (G@m) leaves, bark of Mango tree, 
and bark of Kumbhi tree in equal 
proportion. Dysentery was also treated by 
eating cooked blood of a goat. People use 
bark and fruit of Patoli / Karda 
(Cleistanthus collinus, ASPIRAGl) to cute cow 


hoof disease. 
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People of Kuidina had a good knowledge 
of toxicology also. Fishing is an ancient 
method of food collection. People of 
riverside villages go for catching fish in 
summer when water is available in deep 
gorges alone. To bring out the fish from 
the depths they mix barks of some trees 
and fruits so that the oxygen in water is 
vaporized and fishes swim up gasping for 
air. That toxic has no effect when people 
eat those fish. Sporadically, even now a 
day's one can get news that someone has 
got "poison". This is a slow contamination 
process that the person slowly gets weak 
and symptoms of nausea, hair fall, 
slimness appears. Its specialised treatment 
is known to very few folk medicine 
practitioners. By way of treatment, the 
practitioner gives a preparation of some 
bark and root juice to patient who 
immediately starts vomiting and excreting 
simultaneously. It is seen that the patient 
even vomits/ excretes a violet berry-type 
object that the practitioner keeps with 
himself safely. Rarely a patient prefers to 
go to hospital if he suspects of such 
"poison". However, if someone attempts 
suicide by consuming poisonous fruits 
like that of Yellow Oleander (Cascabela 
thevetia @OUR), people used to give 
tamarind juice to cause vomiting. Now-a- 
days, thanks to medical services like 108 
Ambulance that patients can be rushed to 
hospitals. (Use of toxics for food and 
drink is also popular among the people of 
Kuidina. Illiterate ladies also knew the 
exact time of maximum fermentation of 
mohul (Madhuca Indica, (2M) so that they 
could distil mohua liquor. The time of 
fermentation differs in different seasons 
but they keep an eye on it. Consumption 
of sago palm toddy (sa/ap ras) is acommon 


habit in Kuidina. Sweet toddy forms into 
alcohol getting the heat of sunlight. 
People say sweet drink is not good for 
stomach and does not give strong 
intoxication. In order to intoxicate it, 
people use roots or bark of Wrightia 
antidysentrica (AIMYLI (BSzl) ACER (QM)) 
tree. The latex of this tree is considered to 
be poisonous. In order to make it usable in 
toddy, first they bake pal/adbua stem of full 
grip size of its roots in fire so that the latex 
is dried inside. Then the bark is peeled in 
strips and made a coil. Coiled barks and 
roots ate cleaned in water to wash the dirt 
and ash. Then these are placed in the 
toddy tapping pot fixed in the tree. 
Similarly, preparation of mango kernel as 
edible food is also a long process. First, the 
dry mango stones cut open to extract the 
kernels which are dried under sun. Then 
the kernels are pounded to powder. Then, 
the powder is put into bamboo baskets 
and placed below the running stream of 
water so that the powder is continuously 
washed for a day or overnight and its bitter 
taste and toxicity is washed away. The 
remaining paste is made a pulp that is used 
to make cakes to be eaten. 


Cure by Invocation and Appeasement: 


In the Kui worldview, the man is created 
by God. God has given a code of conduct 
and is watching his children. The dead 
ancestors are the guardians against evil 
spirits. In case the people commit any 
mistake, knowingly or unknowingly, the 
Gods, ancestors and the spirits get 
annoyed and cause disease, loss of cattle 
and many more and even death of the 
wrong doer. When someone falls sick, the 
supernatural causes are always suspected. 
In such cases dream is considered a mode 
of communication. Dreams are analysed 
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and interpreted’. Some popularly believed 
dreams are: dreams of snakes, monkeys 
and muddy water are considered to be 
bad. A dream of being chased by someone 
with a sword or weapon is believed to be 
actions of witch-craft or sorcery. Dreams, 
both good and bad have a major 
influences over the people of Kuidina. 


For diagnosis of an ailment people used to 
go to a god man or god lady who is 
believed to posess some supernatural 
powers. In the evening people give 
him/her a handful of rice duly touched on 
head of the patient. The god man/woman 
keeps the rice below his pillow and in 
dream the gods he is worshipping will 
communicate about the problem and 
solution for the patient. Next morning the 
relatives of the patient or the patient 
himself come to listen the diagnostic 
report and the course of treatment 
follows. There is a visible diagnostic 
method called KooTa Mespaa (Q¢\6qal). 
This is done by a specialised god man 
called kootaa guru. The Rootaa guru is invited 
to the patient's house. He makes a sling of 
a long knife by tying a long string of rope 
at both ends of the knife. He uses a 
handful of specially prepared paddy called 
"KooTa-ku-Dinga" (99\Q9crl), always kept 
sacred and out of reach of the children in 
the stem of a bitter gourd. The knife is 
kept flat and held by the god man at the 
centre of the string on his left index finger. 
After due invocation to Gods and spirits 
he puts grains of paddy on the knife and 
asks the knife to swing either left to right 
or to and fro saying, e.g, if the is suffering 
due to wrath of mountain gods then kick 
to left (Q@e>siq) or if it is due to 
defilement of ancestors swing to and fro 
(@lGe><ale). Repeating the process and by 
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deductive logic finally the cause and 
treatment is zeroed. One more elaborative 
method of diagnosis is "MaDeR2" (al6¢@). 
It is a direct interactive process to know 
the reason and solution of the ailment. A 
god man or god lady (6 ¢¢qQ) is invited to 
patient's house. The MaDeRi guru first 
washes his hands and feet, loosens his / 
her hair" (usually it is a fashion of gurus to 
have long hair and tie a bun) and salutes 
the sun god. After that a winnowing fan is 
given to him. The guru sits in the first 
room facing the entrance door and invites 
all gods, ancestors and spirits by 
invocation. The invocation is beautifully 
lyrical in Kui language, jaded with 
homonyms and it gives a vivid picture of 
local geography mentioning the names of 
sacred spots. Once invocation is over, the 
guru is possessed by gods and spirits. One 
elderly person (@I€el) interacts with the 
guru (who is now possessed by a God) and 
asks about the cause of ailment and 
probable solution. The guru then may 
propose sacrifice of a hen, goat or pig by 
the stream or may ask for a darshan of Lord 
Shiva at Dungi or Chakapad with a 
statuette of a snake made of iron, brass, 
and copper, as prescribed. Here people 
used to ask for some time. It is like, let this 
patient be well, show your grace, we will 
surely visit the temple in coming magh 
month or shivaratree. In case it is said that 
the ancestors are annoyed, then a puja in 
inner house or sanctum sanctorum 
(QEPIAI<MI>SIQM) is performed. There are 


other processes like meligiba (69IMG@l), /opka 
giba (RAGITDGI), KaaTka nobga 
@l>salieecdel) and so on. There is 
another process called Ruspa (@@l) and 
Ruhpa (¢3al). 
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If there is a localised pain continuing over 
a period of time, or a burning sensation at 
a patch or part of body continues, people 
call it a "sidaari" (G@IQ). For its treatment 
people go to a guru with castor oil to get a 
massage from top to down direction say 
for seven times. 


Ruhpa is done to overcome the cast of an 
evil eye. For this they require a bunch of 
tall wild grass (o1al@l/@cl@l) and one small 
bitter gourd. In place of green grass even 
the grass used in thatched roof can be 
used in urgency. An elderly lady in the 
street invokes names of gods and during 
the process she sprinkles water from the 
bitter gourd with the grass on the feet of 
the patient. In case of delay in child birth 
during labour also the same rite is 
performed. There is a common practice 
to dust off the feet with branch of the 
Kendu tree (Q@a>q) before entering the 
village so that any evil spirit following 
while coming by foot does not enter the 
village. 


Programme of mass treatment was being 
conducted in cases of epidemics like 
chicken pox, cholera, loss of cattle due to 
frequent tiger attack, etc. where the whole 
village was affected. To ward off the evil, 
people used to call a guru to perform a 
ritual called "Pohang" (a@i). On the 
appointed day, the guru makes an 
elaborate puja arrangement in the mid of 
the village street and his main objective is 
to take the evil spirit out from each house. 
So, after the ritual at the mid street, he 
enters each house chanting the 
invocations. All the family members sit in 
the first room together facing the entrance 
and the guru, standing at the rear chants 
asking the evil and harmful spirit causing 
the disease to leave the house. After 


covering all the houses in the village, all the 
male members of the village escort the 
guru to the stream nearby and there the 
guru sactifices a pig to propitiate the spirit. 
Even today many Kui villages perform the 
"Boralaka" (@>almi>@l) in the same 
manner before the start of using new corn 
of the year. To pray for well-being of the 
cattle wealth, the guru enters each house 
as well as the cowsheds. In case of 
suspicion of witch craft against a person 
causing harm to people en masse, people 
performed Cot Puja (@i6¢<al¢!). This puja 
is very elaborate and expensive. Briefly 
speaking, on the day of pwja a new string 
cot is placed in the puja ground and the 
Kate guru invokes gods and spirits to that 
cot. Then he calls four strong young men 
to hold four legs of the cot and the cot 
starts swinging. It swings visibly and 
forcefully and reaches the house of the 
person whois guilty. 


The age-old system of tribal medicine, no 
doubt is a vivid and multi-layered 
labyrinth. The role of family and 
community plays a vital role to enjoy and 
ensute health of an individual as well as 
community. The tribal system of medicine 
has evolved as a science that came up more 
with observation than experiment. 
Familiarity, availability and observation 
overt ages has finalised use of some plants 
and animal products. The tribal system of 
medicine has its own ethics, formalities 
and restrictions that the practitioner has to 
follow. He has to take bath before 
preparation of medicine. He should not 
take food from other families. Many 
practitioners are not allowed to ask for 
money for the treatment and accept 
whatever is given to them. The 
practitioner's medicine will not be 
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applicable to his own family members and 
so on. Though, the combination of 
material medicine and supernatural belief 
has not been able to save tribal from all 
ailments but, they still survive strong and 
sturdy with their meagre means vis-a-vis 
the urban people. 


The tribal system of medicine has some 
shortcomings which makes it not a 
common practice: 

i) No documentation : The diagnosis 
and procedure of treatment, the 
combination of materials etc. which 
ate so vital to be followed are not in 
documented form due to illiteracy 
prevailed among the tribal people. 
The transmission of knowledge is 
only through process of master and 
apprentice. It is up to the master to 
reveal or keep some process as secret. 


Rare Plants: The plants used for 
medicine are rare and easily get 
depleted soon. Rarely anyone takes 
cate to grow them for future use. 
Nature can't replace such 
exploitation. As a result people 
cannot use the plants as medicine 
though they have heard about it. For 
example, there is a plant called 
"Bhramar mari" in Odia. It is said that 
the plant has power to cure Hansen's 
disease. It has such power that if 
insects fly over it they die. If such a 
rare plant is reported anywhere, 
people will rush and by any means cut 
or dig till its last root. That has been 
story of extinction of many rare 
useful plants. 


No definite measurement unit: 
While administering medicine the 
dose is to be exactly determined as 
per need of the patient. But the 


iii) 
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materials for medicine sometimes 
prescribed as 7 leaves, this much of 
milk (showing half of the finger) etc. 
The dose will vary but exactness of 
measurement is not accurately 
maintained. 


iv) Attributing the supernatural power as 
the cause, the practitioners have 
added so many unwelcome practices 
like animal sacrifice and rituals. The 
belief in someone's dream has caused 
mob killing of many persons accused 
of witch craft, without any material 
evidence. 


v) Cleanliness in day to day life is not 
given much importance as the people 
are poot and have to toil hard to make 
a living. 

vi) Deforestation : Due to major 
deforestation activity the medicinal 
plants get depleted. The greedy 
exploitation of precious plants like 
sandalwood even at their immature 
stage has totally finished the plant 
from forests. The herbs that grow 
under shade, viz. Asparagus, sugandhi, 
chitaparu and many more, or, the 
parasite plants (Loranthus longitflorus, 
A@les) cannot grow when the major 


trees do not exist. 


With advent of allopathic medicine, 
hospitals and medicine stores people get 
convinced of efficacy of modern 
medicine and treatment under 
supervision of doctor and care of nurses. 
The treatment of hospitals like 
Moorsehead Memorial Christian 
Hospital, at Gudripodi in, G. Udayagiri, 
established before independence had vast 
impact on people. Increase in government 
hospitals, awareness programmes and 
medicine stores have the most 
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outstanding benefit in reduction in belief 
of witch craft and dependence on village 
god man-gurus. The deep seated belief in 
people's mind is not so easy to be washed 
out. Still, the modern medicine and 
education is changing the society. For the 
objective of current discussion, let us have 
a look into the traditional medicines 
practised in Kuidina, both from plants and 
animal products. The knowledge of 
medicines has evolved over a long period 
and known from mouth to mouth. The list 
produced below is indicative and not 
exhaustive. The information has no 
particular authorship; rather it is collected 
from various people during visit to 
villages. 


Turmeric (Curcuma longa 29@1) Turmeric 


has vast application in day to day life of 
people of Kuidina, from spices to rituals. 
(a) Turmeric has significant anti-septic 
quality. So, women applied raw turmeric 
paste with homemade castor oil to cure 
wounds of child birth. The woman is kept 
neat heat of fire to avoid any outside 
infection.(b) Raw turmeric is applied to 
bring out any foreign object like a prick of 
wood gushed into foot or hand. (c) Also 
used to heal wounds of animals. 


Marking Nut (Semicarpus anacardium, 
almell). The oil of marking nut, if applied to 
healthy skin causes blisters. So people 
avoid touching it. It may cause blindness if 
comes into contact with eyes. Marking nut 
seed oil has so many medicinal uses. (a) To 
cure any sprain or swelling due to 
tumbling or collision, the oil of the 
marking nut is taken on a smoothen stick 
and pressed to the spot and repeated as 
per need. Then the place is massaged with 
castor oil to avoid infection on the skin. (b) 
Incase of any cut, especially on the sole of 


the foot, people used to apply the oil of 
marking nut into the cut and curate with a 
stick of burning charcoal. It is an 
unbearable ordeal for the moment but it is 
time-tested medicine to save from 
infection. (c) When a young man develops 
mild hydroceles, at an early stage it is 
treated with marking nut oil. If there is 
swelling in the right testicle, a string of 
thread dipped in marking nut oil is tied 
tight on the left arm of the patient and 
vice versa. The oil infects and causes 
blisters around the arm and leaves an 
indelible scar .That way the swelling is 
cuted. 


Arakh (Za) When someone gets severe 
pain just above the navel where a swelled 
muscle or nerve can be felt when touched 
is called (@4i@e@@ae>e)) in Kui. It is 
unbearable pain. To treat it, several raw 
arakh \eaves ate brought and anointed 
with homemade castor oil and put on the 
spot of pain. Then a round headed 
iron/brass rod, normally a weighing rod 
(@al@8) is heated at the round end and 
strongly pressed on the leaves on the spot. 
It causes immediate cessation of pain. 


Achyranthes aspera (Uaciast) In Kui language 
it is called (@al6eg). It is a small herb with 
thin growing stems, whose seeds pasted to 
clothes or hair in legs. Its branches can be 
used as tooth brush also. When a domestic 
animal like goat, cow is in delivery process, 
the plant is tied around neck of the animal. 
Itis said that it helps for easy delivery. 


Nyctanthes (asrda®): Seven leaves of the 


plant grinded with seven black peepers 
taken for seven days in the early morning 
to cure long continuing fever. 


Equal quantity of juice from mango tree 
(Mangifera indica) bark, guava (Psidium 
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guajava) \eaves, and Kumbhi tree (Careya 
arborea) bark is used to cure severe 
dysentery. 


Nirgundi or Begunia (s169a (@Q)) : The 
leaves of this plant are used as germicide. 
When domestic animals get a cut and 
infection by flies gives birth to larvae, the 
juice of raw nirgundi leaves is poured into 
the wound and bandaged with leaves 
paste. This juice kills the worms and the 
wound is healed. (b) Due to its germicide 
quality people mix nirgundi leaves while 
preserving dry mohua flowers to prevent 
growth of any germs. (c) The small 
branches of Nirgundi are used as 
toothbrush also. 


ToTkingaani medicine : (so@aieu>a 
(q@)) ToTkingand is a village in 
Kandhamal district. The medicine was 
named after the village name. The 
medicine was a piece of wood whose paste 
was being used for curing broken bones, 
both for humans as well as domestic 
animals. This author is not aware of the 
original name of the tree. There goes a 
story behind the medicine. A woman was 
carrying meal for his husband working in 
the field. Due to sudden rain the lady 
stood below a tree. To her surprise, the 
cooked small fishes she was carrying 
became alive and jumped down. She 
reported the incident to her husband and 
the family is said to practice of giving a 
piece of the wood as medicine. In 
Arunachal Pradesh people say there is a 
medicinal plant that can re-join the cut 
meat of a pig. 


Animal Products: 


People of Kuidina are primitive people 
who also used to have community hunting 
till the recent past. From domestic fowl to 
wild animals they used as food and some 
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parts as medicine for certain ailments. 


Chicken soup : Soup of domestic hen 
prepared just by adding little salt and 
turmeric is used for curing severe body 
pain due to injuries from falling down a 
tree or by fighting or high fever. 


Blood of goat : Cooked blood of goat is 
consumed as medicine for loose motion. 


Oil from fat of a pig: The oil is applied 
ona catbuncle so that it matures fast and 
bursts. 


Bone marrow of wild antelope (aa, 41 
>@elm (@@)): The bone marrow is used for 


massage to relieve muscular pain, 
especially that of legs. 


Tusks of Wild boar: There happens to 
be a large carbuncle type boil in the joint 
of thigh and torso called Braha-da-Dia 
(qlgi@l@all) in Kui. To treat that rare boil, the 
paste of boar tusk was applied on the 
wound. 


Earth worms: Fried earth worms given 


to women who have insufficient lactation 
to feed the baby. 


The scales of Pangolion (eeaig|, al6md 
(@@)) : The strong scales of Pangolin are 


cut as rings and is said to be beneficial to 
reduce waist pain. 


The treatment processes, use of medicine 
are like fairy tales to many of the present 
generation in Kuidina. Yet, keeping apart 
the scientific evaluation and microscopic 
observations, these methods and faith has 
helped the people of Kuidina to struggle 
and survive in the jungles of the Eastern 
Ghats. 


Note : The author thankfully acknowledges the 
assistance given by Shri Prabhakar Mallick, 
ACFE, OFS-Gr-I in providing the Botanical 
names of plants mentioned in this article. The 
local Kui and Odia names are given in Odia 
letters. 


Hrayer Berberoglu:Tomatoes: History of the Love Apple.www.foodreference.com 
The term Kuiis used in connotation of "from or about Kuidina" that is the traditional name for the Kui 


speaking area, mostly comprising of present Kandhmal district and neighbouring areas. 
"~ Pradhan,AM:Role of Dream in Kui Culture, Orissa Review, November-2004 
“Usually it was the style of having long hair, they tie a hair bun on the top of head. 
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SEEKING BEHAVIOUR: A CASE STUDY ON MANKIRDIA 
TRIBE OF MAYURBHANJ DISTRICT OF ODISHA 
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ABSTRACT 


Social structure refers to the pattern of social relationship in a society. Such 
structure regulates the interactions among members of the society, providing 
guidelines within the cultural norms for achieving the goals defined by cultural 
values. The paper highlights the role of social structure (family, kinship, language, 
economic status, ethnicity, and gender) in the health-seeking behavior of the 
Mankirdia tribe. In the Mankirdia community, health is not understood in 
isolation or in sectoral manner, rather it is understood with existing structural 
patterns of the society. Health is a coordinated and integrated process where each 
realm plays a significant role. Apart from this, it also underlines the inter- 
connectedness amongst larger structural elements of the society, i.e. social, political, 
and economic structures, etc. Besides, it focuses on the relationship between 
structural elements and health-seeking behavior and disease burden of the 
Mankirdia. The study is an attemptto understand the influence of Mankirdia 
structural elements on their health seeking behavior. The study used both 
qualitative and quantitative methods and the findingsbased on field observations 
in two Mankirdia villages presents that their structural elements have direct 
impact on their health seeking behavior. Further, it is observed thatthe village that 
hasimproved level of income, expenditure, education, growth of material goods, 
political participation and better social networking with non-tribal groups stands 
better on health seeking behaviour and so in health status. 


Key Words: Social structure, health, disease, health seeking 
behaviour 
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Mankirdia is small semi-nomadic 
primitive tribal community. They mainly 
reside in Mayurbhanj district in the state of 
Odisha. The Mankirdia falls into the 


category of huntingand food gathering 


a 


communities. They also have trade and 
barter relations with the peasant group. 
Instead of settling in one place they 
wander from place to place within a 
circumscribed area and therefore known 
as anomadic tribal group. 


They constitute a major nomadic and 
hunting-gathering tribal group in central 
and east India. They are present in 
different states likes Odisha, Bengal, 
Assam, Madhya Pradesh, and 
Maharashtra. In the state of Odisha, they 
are known by different names such as 
Mankidi, Mankidia, Mankharkhia, 
Mankirdia mainly because of their 
characteristic monkey trapping activities. 
Mankirdia and Mankidia are synonymous 
and both are none other than a section of 
Birhors - (Bir means jungle and Hor means 
man) the name implying the jungle men or 
foresters (Chauduri, 2004; Roy 1925; 
Adhikary 1956). 


According to the 1981 census, in Odisha, 
Birhor population was enumerated as 142 
under the name of Birhor, 202 under the 
name of Mankidi, 1006 under the name of 
Mankirdia. Although the main 
concentration of Mankirdia tribe is in the 
district of Mayurbhanj, they are also found 
in the districts of Balasore, Keonjhar, 
Sundargarh, Sambalpur, Cuttack, and 
Dhenkanal. They are mainly divided into 
categories i.e. Jaghi and Uthlu. While Jaghi 
is a settled group, the Uthlu is nomadic. 
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Few social scientists argued that the 
original place of Mankirdia tribe was 
Chhotnagpur Plateau of the Bihar and 
Bastar region of Chhatisgarh. 


Study Area and Population 


The present study was carried out in two 
villages-Kendumundi and Dengam falling 
under Karanjia and Khunta_ block 
respectively of the Mayurbhanj district. 
The total population of the study villages 
is 365, out of which 187 are males and 
178are females. There are 175 married, 
185 unmarried, four widows and one 
separated person in the study villages. 


Methods 


The present study has used both 
qualitative and quantitative methods. SPSS 
softwate is used for analysis of basic 
demographic and socio-economic data on 
Mankirdia tribe. The qualitative methods 
used are case study, focused group 
discussion, informal interview, etc. 
Besides, the important key informants like 
health worker, 
representatives, village heads and 


local elected 


traditional healers were interviewed. The 
data were collected from a total of 100 
observations. 


Discussion 


The Mankirdia 
immensely influenced their health-seeking 


social structure has 
behavior. These structural elements are 
education, occupation, income, 
expenditure, age factor, ethnicity, 


language, family etc. 
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Table 1: Educational Attainment of Mankirdia 


Educational Achievement Kendumundi Dengam Total 
Anganwadi 09.4% 08.2% 08.5% 
Primary 14.% 11.4% 12.3% 
Matriculation 0% 0.4% 0.3% 

No Education 76.6% 80.0% 78.9% 

Total 100% 100% 100% 


The table presents that 87.4% (including 
Anganwadi and No education category) 
of Mankirdia population in study villages 
are illiterate and the rest 12.6% are literate. 
This literate group falls under two 
categories ie. primary education and 
secondary education (matriculation). 


Table2: Occupational Structure 


About 8.5% Mankirdia children are 
studying in Anganwadi, 12.3% have 
completed primary education and only 
0.3% are matriculates. Comparative 
account of both the villages indicate that 
village Dengam is well placed on high 
school education compared to the village 
Kendumundi. 


Occupation Kendumundi Dengam Total 
Forest Based Occupation 29.7% 04.6% 13.4% 
Traditional Rope making 14.1% 46.9% 36.8% 

Driving Work 10.0% 13.7% 04.7% 

Construction work 0.8% 08.4% 0.5% 
Daily labourer 01.6% 05.8% 03.0% 
No work 43.8% 20.6% 41.6% 
Total 100% 100% 100% 


Table-2 shows that in the study villages 
occupationally the Mankirdias mainly 
depend on forest based occupation 
followed by rope making, driving and 
construction work respectively. Only 3% 
of the population are daily labourers and 
41.6% are kind of non workers. 
Occupation wise, as good as 46.9% people 


of Dengam village depend on rope 
making work, 13.7% engaged in driving 
and 5.8% engaged in daily wage work. In 
Kendumundi village only14.1% are 
engaged in rope making occupation, while 
10% are engaged in driving work and 1.6% 
works as daily wage labourer. 


Table 3: Monthly Income Pattern 


Income (in Rs.) Kendumundi Dengam Total 
< 1500 72.7% 73.0% 72.3% 
1500-2000 04.7% 04.6% 04.7% 
2000-4000 07.8% 11.1% 09.5% 
4000-6000 07.0% 10.0% 09.6% 
6000-8000 07.8% 01.3% 03.9% 
Total 100% 100% 100% 
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The monthly income of the study villages 
have been classified into five categories 
like less than Rs 1,500; Rs.1,500- 
Rs.2,000;Rs.2,000 -Rs 4,000;Rs 4,000 -Rs 
6000 and Rs 6,000 -Rs 8,000.The income 
pattern of both the villages shows that a 
sizeable majority(72.3%)of Mankirdia 
people earn below Rs.1500 per month. 
The second, third, fourth and fifth 
category accounts for 4.7%, 9.5%, 9.6% 
and 3.9% of the total population of the 
study villages respectively. It is also 
observed that the monthly income of 
people in Kendumundi village is higher 
than that of Dengam village. 


Household Assets Status of the 
Mankirdia 


The household asset of the Mankirdia is 
one of the significant factors influencing 
their health seeking behavior. This 
includes many essential services and 
possessions like electricity facilities, 
kitchen, drinking water and toilet. 


The housing pattern of the study village 
shows that twenty four (24) households of 
Kendumundi and thirty nine (39) 
households of Dengam village live in leaf 
huts. Twelve (12) households of 
Kendumundi and twenty five (25) 
households of Dengam village live in 
semi-pucca house. As good as 63% of the 
Mankirdia live in leaf huts while rest 37% 
lives in semi-pucca houses. 


The Mankirdia use three types of kitchen. 
Some have kitchens outside the house, 
some have kitchens inside the house and 
some have kitchens in outlying. It was 
found that maximum 77% of Mankirdias 
use outside kitchen, while 12% use 
outlying kitchen and only 11%use the 
kitchen inside the house. 
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In case of electricity facility, it is observed 
that out of total households in both 
villages, 48%households use electricity 
facility. About 26% households of 
Kendumundi village and 22% households 
of Dengam village have the facility of 
electricity. 


As far as drinking water facility of the 
study villages is concerned, a significant 
majority of 77% use pond and stream 
water for regular purpose and rest 23% use 
tube well water. They prefer using stream 
water for drinking because it is available 
throughout the year and the quality of 
water is better than that of tube-well water. 
Due to this habit of drinking stream water 
where doubts of contamination is always 
there, many times they fall sick out of 
water born diseases like diarrhoea and 
dysentery. 


In case of toilet, most of them continue 
their habit of open defecation. Presently 
lot of initiatives has been taken by 
government for construction of toilets for 
Mankirdia. Only 38% in the study villages 
have toilet facilities but use of toilets is 
very relative. Due to their cultural stigma 
and beliefs that toilets should not be at the 
same place where they live for which there 
are challenges posed in uptake of toilets 
and sanitation schemes in Mankirdia 
villages. 


Material Possessions of Mankirdia 


Material possession is the sub-part of the 
household asset of the Mankirdia. It 
includes possession of radio, T.V., cycle, 
motorcycle, mobile and livestock. It was 
found that very few Mankirdia i.e., about 
5% households in the study villages have 
T.V. and only 3% of the families have 
motor bike. It was found that about 
35°%Mankirdia families have access to 


mobile phones. Study village wise, about 
19% Makirdia households of 
Kendumundi village and 16% households 
in Dengam village have mobile phones. 


About 60% of Mankirdia use cycles as 
means of local transport. Village wise, 
39% in Kendumundi village and 21% in 
Dengam village use cycles. Besides, 11 
“of Mankirdia have been rearing 
livestock as their alternative source of 
income. In Kendumundi village 8% 
Mankirdia families domesticated livestock 
for their supplementary sources of 
income while only 3% in Dengam village 
depend on this as a source of livelihood. 
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Social Welfare Schemes 


Social welfare schemes arte other 
significant indicators that influence the 
health seeking behavior of Mankirdia. It 
includes Old Age Pension, BPL card, job 
card and health insurance/schemes. It was 
found that 61% household in the study 
villages are getting benefits of Public 
Distribution System (PDS). As far as old 
age pension benefits are concerned, only 
25% Mankirdias in study villages are 
getting such facilities. In addition, 54% 
have claimed health insurance and health 
scheme facilities, but they have so far not 
got any benefit out of the insurance 
provisions. 


‘Table 4: Disease Profile of the Mankirdia 


Disease Profile Kendumundi Dengam Total 
Skin Disease 2.8% 0) 1.0% 
Back pain 16.7% 17.2% 17.0% 
Cold &cough 16.7% 6.3% 10.0% 
Ulcer 5.6% 1.6% 3.0% 
Stomach pain 8.3% 3.1% 5.0% 
Acidity 2.8% 0) 1.0% 
Body facture 5.6% 0 2.0% 
Fever 8.3% 35.9% 26.0% 
No disease 27.8% 15.6% 20.0% 
Diarrhea 5.6% 1.6% 3.0% 
Malaria ) 7.8% 5.0% 
TB 0) 4.7% 3.0% 
Paralysis 0) 1.6% 1.0% 
Low blood pressure 0) 3.1% 2.0% 
Jaundice 0 1.6% 1.0% 
Total 100% 100% 100% 
Table 5: Health Expenditure 
Total Expenditure (in Rs.) Kendumundi Dengam Total 
<2000 38.9% 29.7% 33.0% 
2000-3000 2.8% 15.6% 11.0% 
3000-4000 2.8% 7.8% 6.0% 
4000-5000 0% 1.6% 1.0% 
5000-6000 5.6% 4.7% 5.0% 
No Expenditure 50.0% 40.6% 44.0% 
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The disease profile of the study villages 
shows that majorityi.e. 26%of the 
Mankirdia people suffer from fever 
followed by back pain that contributes 
17% of the total disease burden of the 
population. Cold and cough accounts for 
10% and 5% suffer from stomach pain. 
Malaria is one of the major communicable 
diseases which seriously affect the 
Mankirdia health and it accounts for 5% 
of the total disease burden. Only 3% of 
study population suffers from diarrhoea, 
TB and ulcer diseases. Besides, the 
prevalence of jaundice, blood pressure 
and paralysis contributes 4% of the 
disease burden in the study villages. Apart 
from this, bone fracture and acidity related 
sickness alsowas found to figure 3% in the 
study villages and about 1% ofpeople 
suffer from skin disease. 


The table shows that about 33% 
households spend less than Rs. 2000/-for 


Table 6: Types of Treatment 


their treatment of different diseases; and 
about 11% households spend between Rs 
2,000/- to Rs. 3,000/-for treatment. 
About 6% households spend between Rs. 
3,000 to Rs. 4,000 and 5% of the 
households spend between Rs. 4,000 to 
5,000 in health care. It was found that 44% 
of the Mankirdia didn't spend a single 
rupee on medical purposes as they did not 
seek treatment elsewhere believing that 
the sickness could be because of some 
supernatural powers that may be warded 
off through magico-religious and ethno- 
medical practices. This indicates their 
dependency on indigenous method of 
healing which is relatively higher in 
comparison to institutional health 
facilities. The comparative picture of the 
study villages shows that, household 
expenditure of Kendumundi village is 
higher than of Dengam village on 
healthcare. 


Types of Treatment Kendumundi Dengam Total 
Government 8.3% 10.9% 10.0% 
Private 11.1% 3.1% 06.0% 
Traditional 22.2% 45.3% 37.0% 
Mixed Source 27.8% 25.0% 26.0% 

No Treatment 30.6% 15.6% 21.0% 
Total 100% 100% 100% 


The treatment seeking behaviour of 
Mankirdias in the study villages indicate 
that about 37% Mankirdia depends on the 
traditional method for treatment, about 
26%have followeda mixed method of 
ethnic and institutional medical services, 
i.e. government, private and traditional. 
About 10% of the total population in 
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study villages sought government 
healthcare and treatment facilities and 
about 6% refer to private medical services. 
The comparative status of the study 
villages shows that traditional and 
government medical source is highest in 
Dengam village and mixed and private 
soutce is highest in Kendumundi village. 
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‘Table7: Duration of Treatment 


Duration Kendumundi Dengam Total 
Withina week 47.2% 39.1% 42.0% 
1-2 week 5.6% 23.4% 17.0% 
2-3 week 16.7% 10.9% 13.0% 
3-4 and above 30.6% 26.6% 28.0% 
Total 100% 100% 100% 


This table - 7 shows that majority (42%)of 
Mankirdia had undergone treatment for 
aduration of one week followed by 
28°%owho had undergone treatment for a 
duration between one to two weeks to cute 
their disease burden. About 17% needed2 
to 3 week and 13% needed 3 to 4 weeks 
treatment. 


Relationship between Mankirdia 
Social Structure and Health seeking 
Behavior 


Social structure has a direct influence on 
health seeking behavior of the individual 
proved to be true in the study community. 
The Mankirdia who are engaged in 
traditional occupation and fall lower 
income group have relatively less 
accessibility to modern health services. 
The Mankirdia who have diversified their 
occupation along with traditional 
occupation with forest produces are 
relatively better off in economic 
conditions and thus have better spending 
ability. However, their number is very less 
in the two studiedvillages. The second 
most important social structure which 
influences their health seeking behavior is 
education; the literacy rate of the 
Mankirdia is very low in study villages and 
so also in Odisha. Due to higher level of 
illiteracy, they couldn't adopt new things in 
their life 1. new occupation, awareness on 
health and hygiene, face discrimination 
and exploitation by the middle man in their 
locality. Due to ignorance on one hand and 
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faith in traditional healthcare on the other 
hand, they fail to access institutional health 
cate facilities. 


Political participation as part of their 
social structure is also an important 
determinant of the health seeking 
behavior. It was found that, in the study 
village those who participate in village 
levelsocio-political matters become aware 
about related developments in their 
locality, thus are at advantage in terms of 
accessing government benefits. They are 
the people who develop better inter- 
personal communication with relevant 
people, which helped them to address their 
health issues better. Some of them have 
mentioned that after their participation in 
political activities, their awareness has 
developed enabling them to choose 
multiple sources of health care facilities, 
which was not possible earlier. 


Fourth social structure of the Mankirdia 
society is family, which act as the main unit 
of production and consumption. 
Although Mankirdias have nuclear family, 
few of them also live in joint family and 
single stay. It was found that those people 
who stay single or separated from family, 
their insecurity level and depression level 
ot social suffering is higher than those who 
live in joint family. Fifth one is possession 
of ownership of social assets, which 
indicates their standard of living. On this, 
status of study village shows that very few 
of them possess some material goods like 
T.V., mobile, motorcycle and such. 
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In addition to the facilities like toilet, 
drinking water, housing electricity, health 
insurance/scheme; these possessions 
show their standard of living status and 
approach towards health service/care. 
These are the major social structure of the 
Mankirdia society which has affected their 
health seeking behavior. 


Conclusion 


This study has tried to reflect upon the 
influence of the Mankirdia social structure 
on their health-seeking behavior. The 
study concluded that the structural 
variables of Mankirdia have direct impact 
on their health status. The effect of the 
structural elements have diverse effects as 
observed in the case of the two study 
villages. One village gets positive benefit 
from structural elements, whereas another 
is lagging behind. The main reason is the 
adaptability to the modernization process 
of the Mankirdia people in the study 
villages. The impacts of the assimilative, 
integrative approach and social 
communication and interpersonal relation 
with non-tribal and other dominant tribal 
people have influenced their way of life. 
These are the part of the change along 
with the structural variables of the society. 


The role of occupational structure, 
education, income, expenditure, health 
expenditure, types of medical treatment 
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OLDAGE MANAGEMENT OF JUANGS 
Niladri Bihari Mishra’ 


ABSTRACT 


The senior group of old men and women of Juang tribe of Keonjhar constitute a 
significant part of Juang population. There is no social mechanism to deal with 
their care and protection. There is no social institution to create pressure on the 
Juang families to take care of old parents. So, in the present situation they are 
neglected. Traditionally during their better days, they have made significant 
contribution and played vital role in socio-cultural and economic development of 
their family and society. Therefore, they should be given scope and facilities to lead 
the last part of their life in a dignified manner. In this context, the present paper 
highlights various issues of the old and aged Juangs in Keonjhar and has attempted 
to justify and reinforce the socio-cultural and political importance of Juang old men 
and women. The paper also argues in favour of providing platform and facilities 
for the old Juangs for leading a dignified life and finding out alternative sources for 


their care and comfort. 


Keywords : Barabhaiki, Maabhauniki, Kamandaki, Kanger, 
Selan, Burha, Burhi,Majang, Pitruki, Dormitory, Juang 


Introduction 


The Juang are a Particularly Vulnerable 
Tribal Group (PVTG) confined only to 
the State of Odisha. The tribe belongs to 
Proto-Australoid racial stock. They can 
broadly be divided into two sections iLe., 
the Hill Juang and the Plain Juang. The Hill 
Juang inhabit the hill ranges of Keonjhar 
and Pallahara whereas, the Plain Juang are 
distributed in the plains of Angul and 
Keonjhar districts. The Hill Juang still 
practice the primitive technology of 
agriculture 1.e., shifting cultivation. But the 
plains Juang have adopted settled 
agriculture. They classify themselves into 
two groups, such as, the Thanias (Hill 


Juang) and the Bhagudias (Plains Juang). 
The Thanias ate those who live in their 
own habitat called Juang Pirh located in 
Gonasika hills and the Bhagudias who 
have fled away from the homeland. The 
Juang have their own language. Their 
cultural base has not been widened to 
incorporate alien traits to any great extent. 
Their socio-economic life, rites and rituals, 
feasts and festivities and _ political 
organization are tradition-oriented. 


Each tribe has its own way of lifewhich is 
traditionally followed by all members of 
that tribe. In Juang tribe of Keonjhar, 
Odisha there are traditional social 
institutions such as council of village 
elders (Barabhaiki) with ritual elders 
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(Kamandaki), group of village women 
(Maabhauniki) and village youth 
dormitory (Majang) which regulate their 
socio-cultural, economic and political life. 
The members of those institutions are 
initiated or positioned according to age, 
grade and the nature of their duties and 
responsibilities. Apart from maintaining 
social control these institutions also 
function to socialise the new generation in 
a systematic way, sanctioned by customary 
code of conduct. The institutions function 
in hierarchical system with a chain link 
with each other. The relationship among 
these institutions is vital because they have 
socio-cultural importance, which are 
outcome of their long years of existence. 
Any kind of violation or disorder in the 
following of social practices may affect the 
tribe as a whole. 


Methodology 


The author has conducted field studies, 
group discussions, and personal 
interactions with village elders, religious 
leaders, heads of community-based 
organizations and development workers in 
Juang villages along with survey of 
secondary literatures based on which the 
paper has been prepared. 


Age and sex-based institutions in 
Juang society 


Traditionally, in Juang society there are 
three institutions to which distinctive, 
mutual and exclusive sets of rights, duties 
and obligations are allotted. The first one 
is that of unmarried boys (Kangerki)and 
gitls (Selanki) who act as the members of 
village youth dormitory (Mayang). They are 
a well-organized group that carries out 
various community services and social and 
cultural activities for their community. 
Boys and girls together sing, dance and 
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make merry in moonlit nights in front of 
majang. The educative role of the majang is 
very vital. Here the younger boys and girls 
learn from their elders the traditional 
customs and manners and values and 
norms of their society. The main objective 
of the youth organization is to perpetuate 
the tribal solidarity and promote their 
culture. 


The second one is the village council 
(Barabhai or Bhalabhai).The family heads 
of a Juang village, taken together including 
the traditional leaders designated as 
Nagam / Boita / Dehury (sacerdotal 
headman), Ardhan/ Pradhan/ Nayak 
(secular headman) and Dangua / Dakua 
(messenger) constitute the traditional 
village council called Barabhai. Barabhai 
plays an important and useful part in the 
Juang society. It exercises the executive, 
financial, religious and judicial powers. 
Any kind of customary affair relating to 
the village is first discussed and then 
finalized in a meeting held in Majang - the 
village community center-cum-youth 
dormitory, and its decisions are respected 
by all the Juangs and non-Juangs and 
obeyed by one and all in the village. It is a 
very democratic system of governance 
recognized by the kings of Keonjhar State, 
for centuries. 


The third one is the Maabhauniki that is 
constituted of the married Juang women 
through which the women folk plays a very 
crucial role in socio-cultural and village 
management affairs. This group has a 
more powerful presence in village affairs. 
The Maabhauni are consulted by Barabhai 
in social and cultural matters of the village 
before taking any decision. Even in the 
past Maabhauni were allowed to discuss 
freely about their problems with king or 
queen of ex-Kendujhar State. 


Age and sex grades in Juang society 


In Juang society they classify people by 
their age and sex. The males according 
their age are grouped as (1) child (Wali), 
(2) Boys (Kangerki), (3)Young men 
(Kamanther Kanger) including married 
men who ate subordinate family members 
as well as young family heads and (4) 
Elders (Burha) including middle aged 
family heads and ritual elders who are old 
persons in a Juang community. 


Likewise, females are grouped as (1) child 
(Uali), (2) unmarried girls (Selanki), (3) 
married girls (Gurta Selankt), (4) wives of 
family heads (Mabhauniki) (5) old women 
(Kandae or Burhi). A Burhi can be a 
member Maabhauni group. 


Socio-cultural and political 
importance of old men (Burha) and 
women (Burhi) 


The Barabhaiki while taking decision 
regarding all important matters of the 
village such as distribution of /vi/a land, 
selection of new village site, selection of 
village officials, marriage, divorce, death 
rites, inter and family and intra village 
disputes etc. always consult the old 
persons with due respect to their age and 
experience. 


The old men of the village train and 
educate the dormitory boys for drum 
beating, dancing, hunting, weapon 
making, changu making, agricultural 
operations, fishing, wood carving by way 
of story-telling. Similarly, the old women 
train and guide the girls for dancing visits, 
tattoo making, agricultural operations, 
seasonal forest collections, child care, 
cooking and domestic management. The 
old men also watch the activities of 
Kangerki and advise them to follow the 
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customary code of conduct and the old 
women do the same for Selanki. They play 
a key role in the process of socialization of 
the younger generation. The juniors 
respect the seniors and usually fulfil their 
wishes. 


Problems of old age and suffering 


Tribal societies are grouping of 
autonomous local communities linked by 
common cultural features and 
associations. These social entities are 
connected by kin-based organizations 
such as clan, or associations based on age 
grading or special activities such as ritual, 
which cross-cut kinship and _ territorial 
boundaries. Households tend to be 
egalitarian, having relatively equal access 
to available material and social resources, 
although there can be significant 
differences based on gender and age. 
Community size tends to be small with an 
economic base of subsistence type. In 
such small scale, kin-focused societies, 
passage through the life span allows the 
accumulation of social debt and cultural 
knowledge. Juang society is no exception 
to it. 


In Juang society change in socio-economic 
status and various health problems 
adversely affect an individual's way of life 
during old age. Most commonly the elderly 
are out of the work force, partially or 
totally dependent on others, and suffer 
from health problems with a sense of 
neglect by their family members. These 
issues affect a senior's ability to socialize, 
be physically active, and take good care of 
himself or herself. 


Juangs live in nuclear families. 
Traditionally, after marriage the son 
resides with his wife separately and 
independently setting up his new 
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household. The daughters after marriage 
stay with their husbands. They come to 
their parents occasionally. In this situation 
the left alone old parents generally lead a 
miserable life facing troubles for food, 
health and money. The sons and daughters 
in laws do not take care of the old parents 
who badly need their care and protection. 


In Juang society a widow is allowed to 
marry her husband's younger brother. So, 
in most of such cases the wife dies earlier 
than second husband for which man has to 
suffer as single widower in old age. A 
widower is allowed to marry a divorced or 
separated woman, in such cases there is 
possibility of early death of the second 
wife by which the husband becomes 
distressed in his old age. An old widow also 
faces the same situation. "Leaving apart 
from their extreme cases most of the 
widow marriage are performed between 
the widowers and widows. The sexual 
aspect of marriage is lacking or very 
insignificant in such marriage. Old widows 
and widowers get married for rendering 
mutual help to each other in their socio- 
economic pursuits and for enjoying 
companionship in old age.Cases of 
widowers and widows getting remarried at 
the age of 75 are also encountered in Juang 
society." (Rout; 1969-70). This type of 
martfiage is no longer socially preferred. 


Juangs suffer from malnutrition and 
various diseases for food scarcity. They do 
not have sufficient agricultural land and 
their source of income is limited. The 
collection of minor forest produces is also 
limited. The agricultural products and 
forest products are sold to small traders. 
The money they get is insufficient to meet 
the necessities. Due to frequent financial 
problems, they are unable to take care of 
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their health or meet the medical expenses 
for which they suffer from early old age 
and its accompanying maladies. 


The Juangs worship their ancestors 
(pitruki). They "...believe that their dead 
ancestors continue to live as spirits. They 
reside in the Daala portion of the house 
and keep a constant watch over the 
activities of their descendants. ... they are 
offered shares of food on important 
occasions. ...If they are dissatisfied, they 
kill cattle, ruin crop and cause bodily 
ailments. ...The Juang worship their 
pitruki out of fear for help and protection, 
and also have high regards for them. They 
offer puja to their pitruki both at communal 
rites and in their individual houses. If the 
ancestors are pleased, they watch the fields 
of their descendants and look after their 
welfare by safeguarding them from 
dangers. The Juang also pray to their 
pitruki at all liquor rituals. Before liquor is 
drunk, the Juang pour a few drops of 
liquor on earth praying Basumata, Dharma 
Devita and the Pitruki... the Juang never 
neglect the wish of their pitruki in 
important matters concerning the village 
life. Decisions regarding marriage or 
changing of village site are never finalized 
without knowing the intention of the 
pitruki through divination." (Rout; 1969- 
70). 


The Juane's tradition of ancestor worship 
is hardly reflected for the care of living old 
parents. 


Present situation 


In post-independence period the 
customary laws are not properly followed 
by Juangs. The youths dislike the 
traditional social norms and values and 
disobey the old men for which there is 


imbalance in Juang society. The old Juangs 
in different villages are feeling helpless as 
if they have lost their importance. In this 
changing situation they are unable to 
adjust with the younger generation. 


There is no such social institution or 
mechanism in Juang society to direct them 
to take care of their old parents. Their 
traditional dormitory organisation 
through which the Barabhaiki were giving 
instruction to family holders to look after 
the old persons has lost its importance in 
these days. 


On the final day of death ceremony there 
is a group discussion among family 
members and relatives (bandhus)about the 
dead personand management of the 
family. In course of discussion, the 
responsibility of taking care of old father 
or mother is given to the to family 
members.But in practice this responsibility 
is shouldered mote in breach. 


However, in this situation many Juang old 
men and women make arrangements for 
their care and maintenance. Several social 
security, food security and such other 
welfare schemes being implemented by 
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government is helping the aged persons to 
sutvive with the help of their family 
members, kith and kin and society. 


Welfare Schemes of Government 


At present, the old men and old women of 
Juang society ate getting benefits from 
several Government schemes like old age 
pension, widow pension, foods from 
public distribution system, cash from 
Kalia Yojana, pucca house in Government 
housing schemes and work from Mahatma 
Gandhi National Rural Employment 
Guarantee Scheme as well as free public 
health care facilities. These have enhanced 
their conditions of social security 
attracting their near and dear ones to take 
care of them in order to get a share from 
their benefits. 


Ground realities 


In order to realise the ground truth data on 
the economic conditions and receipt of 
government facilities of households of 
old persons of three Juang villages namely 
Guptaganga, Baitarani and Upper 
Champei were collected and presented in 
the following tables. 


TABLE -1 
No. of Households Households} Households 
having population Couple | Widows | Widowers | without without 
of age 55 and above land livestock 
Guptaganga 16 8 6 2 9 8 
Baitrani 13 10 3 = 3 3 
Uperchamei 18 9 6 3 5 9 
TABLE — 2 
Total population} Age | Age ts ae rans Housine facil; 
Age 55-75 |55- 65/65 -75| Pensic - ie cana 
facility | facility 
M F M F M F\/M/F{M) FIM 
42 42 33 32 9 10 | 40 | 32 | 42 | 32 | 38 5 
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There are 188 households in three villages 
out of which old Juangs in the age group 
of 55-75 are living in 47 households. Their 
total population is 84 including 42 males 
and 42 females. Most of them except 17 
households are landless. Government 
schemes are helping the maintenance of 
many of the old persons. In these villages 
most of the old Juangs are depending on 
their younger brother's son for daily food. 
They have a little landed property that 
remained uncultivated but an attraction 
for their care takers. They are unable to do 
hard work and still are taking care of small 
children of the concerned family. The 
houses provided to them under 
government housing schemes in most of 
the cases are being used by the family 
members. The active old persons ate 
found busy in village affairs guiding the 
youth, 


Case Study of single Juang widows 


In Juang society traditionally the females 
have no fright to own immovable 
properties but have the right of residuary 
maintenance out of the properties of their 
father or husband depending upon their 
marital status and place of residence. If 
any widow has no son but only 
daughters,she is socially allowed to adopt a 
Gharjamaefor her daughter to look after 
her family. 


(a) Thereis an old woman named Alemae 
Juang aged about 62 years, wife of late 
SujanJuang of Tangarpada village. Her 
husband died in the year 2018. She has 
three married daughters and has 
adopted Baraju Juang of Jantari village 
as theGharjamae for her youngest 
daughter. He is living with her 
daughter in her house allotted under 
the Government housing scheme. She 
is getting old age pension and rice in 
Public Distribution System. She is 
unable to cook and bring firewood. 
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Sometimes she goes to forest near the 
village with other women for 
collection of leaves and tooth twigs. 
She is suffering from cold, cough and 
Malaria. 


(b) There is an old woman named Buduni 
Juang aged 67 years, wife of late 
Purandar Juang, who is living with her 
martied son Jayram Juang in 
Tangarpada. She is residing and eating 
with Jayram because she is unable to 
cook. Her husband died eleven years 
back. She is walking with a stick. She is 
getting old age pension and fice in 
public distribution system. She is 
unable to go to jungle for collection of 
fire wood or leaves and tooth twig. She 
has not got any house in any housing 
scheme. She has problem in hearing 
and vision. She is suffering from cold, 
fever and Malaria. 


There is an old woman named Mukta 
Juang aged about 76 years, wife of late 
Rajan Juang who is living alone in 
Uperbaitarani. She has only one 
married daughter. She is walking with a 
stick and unable to hear. She is unable 
to go to the jungle for firewood, leaves 
and tooth twigs. She is getting oldage 
pension and rice from public 
distribution system. For food she is 
depending on her younger brother's 
son who is living in the same village. 
She is suffering from cold, fever and 
Malaria. 


Case study of old widowers 


(c 


SS 


(a) There is an old Juang named Andharu 
Juang aged about 62 years, son of 
Natha Juang of Tangarpada village. 
He has two married sons and two 
married daughters. His wife Jamini 
died ten years ago. He is living 
separately from his sons but eating 
with a son Tuglu. He has got no house 
under any scheme but getting old age 


pension and rice in public distribution 
system. He has a little landed property 
which he could not cultivate. He has 
no cattle or goat. 


(b) There is an old man named Gobinda 
Juang aged about 79 years, son of 
Dhena Juang who is living in the 
dormitory of Upper Raduan village. 
He has one married daughter and his 
married son has died. He had two 
wives both of whom are dead. After 
the death of his son, his daughter-in- 
law has deserted the house. Govinda 
has not got house in any housing 
scheme. He is getting old age pension 
and rice from public distribution 
system. He has a little landed property 
that laying uncultivated. He is unable 
to hear but could see and walk with 
difficulty by using a stick. Most of the 
time he is passing his time in the 
Majang. He is eating from younger 
brother's son because he is unable to 
do anything. 


Case study of an old couple 


There is an old couple living in Baitarani 
village namely Desa Juang aged about 63 
years and his wife Jamuri Juang aged about 
59 years. They have a married son and a 
married daughter. They are getting old age 
pension and rice in public distribution 
system. Desa is unable to do any kind of 
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hard work. They are unable to take care of 
their cattle and goats. They are unable to 
cultivate the Toila land for podu 
cultivation. Sometimes Jumuri goes to 
forest with other women in the village for 
collection of edible fruits, roots, tubers, 
leaves and fitewood. 


Conclusion 


There is no religious sanction regarding 
taking care of old parents. There is no 
institution to create pressure on the Juang 
families to take care of old parents. Rather 
in most of the cases the son is taking care 
of his old fatheror mother with an 
intention to take benefit from old age 
pension or PDS rice or the house allotted 
by the government. In the above scenario 
the benefits provided by the government 
though inadequate enables them to 
manage themselves. They need special 
health care services at their doorstep. The 
Government agencies or non-government 
organisations should take initiative for 
running Old Age Homes in and around 
the Juang area. There should be planning 
and implementation to preserve their 
traditional social system of community 
life. In the contemporary Juang society 
only old Juangs have the knowledge, 
skill,experience,wisdom and expertise in 
socio-cultural domain. So, platform 
should be given to them to transfer those 
to the next generation. 
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